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REMEMBER ME NOT. 


Fare thee well, oh, my friend' in the hours of thy glee, 
When pleasure is reigning, then think not of me ; 

But if ever thy spirits are humbled in grief, 

And the sigh yields no balm, and the tear no relief ; 

Oh' think of me then in that desolate lot— 

But in blissfuller moments—remember me not! 


In the fulness of health, not a thought on me cast, 

1 would not, as a cloud, o’er thy gladness be pass’d ; 
Mid the bliss of thy love be I far from thy mind 

As on her faithful bosom thy head is reclined, 

While the sweetness of life, unalloy’d, is thy lot, 
And thou dwell’st in its sunshine—remember me not! 


I would come to thy memory, when health fades away, 
Like the darkness of night, on a chill, murky day; 

When the thougit, although gloomy and bleak it would be, 
Might yield an abatement of anguish to thee 

But, oh ' when prosperity beams on thy lot, 

And thy heart is all happy—remember me not! 


When the damp hand of death ail thou lovest shall have chiil’d, 
And thy breast with uoutter’d affliction is fill’d ; 

When bat light to that sorrow js all other grief, 

Then the sad thought of me may bring even relief ; 

But while yet in her beauty she blesses thy lot, 

And crowns it with fondness—remember me not ' 


it is not in the ramble, the feast, or the dance, 

Where the young heart's felicity speaks in each glance ; 
It is not "mid the soothing or rapturous strain 

Of musick I'd fit through thy memory again ; 

Ah no' while such light-hearted pastime’s thy lot, 

Let no pain mingle with it—remember me not' 


Should adversity touch thee, think, think of me then, 

For Id soften thy grief, were | near thee again 

Should thy summer-time friends fall, like flower-leaves, away, 
On the coming, all black, of thy evil-fraught day ; 

Then believe me still steadfast, though blighted thy lot 

But while fortune is smiling—remember me not ! 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


ELIAS FISHER, THE DOG-PEDLER. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. Ss. ARMY. 

Some ten or twenty years ago, there lived near Loudon, in Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania, a poor decrepit widow, who had a son and a 
daughter. They were miserably destitute ; and the mother, by the 
most humble employments, which she performed in pain and sorrow, 
procured a scanty subsistence for her children. Not unfrequently 
she was compelled to apply for aid, to save them from the pangs of 
hunger, and cover their infant limbs from the peltings of the pitiless 
blast, while they gathered from the lanes or woods bark and branches 
of trees which had been reyected by woodsmen, with which to warm 
the shivering limbs of their aged parent 

The girl was about ten years old, and deformed by nature, so as 
to render her incapable of performing laborious service. ‘The priva- 
tions consequent on her wretched condition had impressed on her in- 
fant face a melancholy and deyection approaching idiotey. But sull she 
looked up to her mother for support and protection, with that deep 
love and resignation which, perhaps, embraces with more intensity 
the objects of our attachment in proportion as fortune or fate dimi- 
nishes the number, and *“ ghastly poverty” forces upon us the un- 
welcome truth that we have no real friends apart from our blood re- 
lations. Nor did poor Catherine indulge in idle, unavailing com- 
plaints, when hunger made her faint, and the icy winds pierced her 
unprotected frame. Still she placed her reliance upon her mother, 
that wretched, withered being, who lived merely because she hoped 
her children would be less miserable than if she was dead 

Elias was about twelve years old, and so much deformed that he 
walked like one afflicted with the St. Vitus’ dance. From the elbow 
to the wrist the left arm projected at a nght angle, while the hand 
hung helplessly from the wrist. The other arm was deformed, but 
less so than the left, and he could use them both to a limited extent 
The muscles of his left cheek were drawn over the jaw-bone as if 
contracted by the palsy. The left eye shared in the deformity. One 
shoulder was an inch or two higher than the other. His speech, 
also, was affected to such a degree as to render him partially unin- 
telligible to strangers Nevertheless, Elias possessed a mind of un- 
usual acuteness for a bov in his class of life ; a high native spirit of 
independence, which induced his mother to suffer many actual evils 
rather than aceept of publick charity ; a kind, affectionate heart, and 
an amiability of temper, the equanimity of which nothing could 
ruffle or disturb 

The infirmities of the widow now assailed her so rapidly, that she 
was under the necessity of informing her children, with many bittez 
tears, that she would be unable to save them from famishing the 
approaching winter ; and that when cold weather came, they would 
all have to be dependent on the parish for support. The anguish 
caused by this communication speedily gave way to other feelings 
The proud spirit of Elias was roused—he could not brook the idea 
of becoming a pauper, and he said—* Mother, I can’t bear that—I 


won't go to the poor-house. I can do something to help you a id 


sister Catherine, and we'll try to get through next winter, and then 
I'll be older, and we may do better yet.’ Poor little Catherine 
looked the very picture of despair ; and, in the hopelessness of grief, 
she buried her face in the lap of her mother and sobbed as if her 
heart would break 

But Elias had taken his resolution to “do something,” and the 
only question was what he could doto save his mother and sister from 
starvation, or, what he thought a greater calamity, the poor-house. 

At that ume Pennsylvania was flooded with Yankee pedlers, who 
sold tin-ware, wooden clocks, dry goods, and perhaps wooden nut- 
megs and brown paper sausages. The great turnpixe-road leading 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh passes through Loudon ; and, ias- 
much as Loudon is situated at the foot of the Tuscarora mountain, 
the pedlers were in the habit of stopping to water their horses be- 
fore they began to ascend, and sometimes remained there all night 
A pedler never loses an opportunity to swap a horse, or dispose to 
advantage of his wares ; and, therefore, Elias had numerous oppor- 
tunities of observing the acuteness, almost intuitive, with which they 
drove a trade, and the moral certainty of their getting the best of the 
bargain. Elias also judged that it must be a profitable business, or 
else so many would not be engaged in it; and he was satisfied of 
the fact when he saw them return from the west, laden with feathers, 
cotton, etc., and three or four led horses alongside the wagon— 
much finer animals than the crazy, spavined beasts with which they 
had journeyed west. Besides, Elias had some vague suspicion that 
they carried concealed in some secret part of the vehicle, or on their 
own persons, a portion of the United States’ currency ; but whether 
it consisted of paper or hard money, he had no direct means of 
ascertaining 

However, Elias must do something ; and, after some hours of re 
flection, he determined to turn pedler. But where was his wagon 
or his horse ’ He had neither materials, nor a cent to offer for them, 
and his bodily infirmities prohibited him from carrying a pack on his 
back. But, even if this difficulty was overcome, where were his 
goods on which to make the profits which were to alleviate the 
misery of his mother and sister’ Nobody would credit a boy who 
looked a beggar, though he felt a man. Elias was in a dilemma; but 
he fancied he heard those that were alone dear to him on earth, 
moaning for bread, and the poor-house stared him im the face. * Ne 
cessity is the mother of invention,” and Elias fell upon a plan which 
appeared to him to dissipate all the evils which threatened to crush 
him. He determined to make himself a little wagon, with wooden 
wheels, (he was too poor to buy tron,) and then, with a strap thrown 
across his shoulder, he could haul it about the country, and hawk 
his goods among the neighbours. His resolution taken, he began 
the work, and being aided by a benevolent wagonmaker in the vict- 
nity, the little machine, about the size of a market-basket, was con- 
structed and equipped for a trip among the farmers 

But now an obstacle, the most trying to Elas’s sensitlities, had 
occurred, and he must overcome it, or all his labour and all his hopes 
must vanish for ever. He was well aware of the disadvantages un- 
der which he laboured. He knew very well that a man obtains ere 
dit in proportion to his supposed ability to pay ; and how could any 
body suppose a boy who had not clothes to cover him—who was 
looked upon as half an idiot—deformed and unbecile—and whos 
mother was in abject poverty, could pay for goods to fill such a cart 
as that’? Nevertheless, Elias’s intended expedition had been talked 
of in the village ; his motives were known, and he had always borne a 
good character for honesty. Some thought him deranged—some 
laughed at him—but some pitied hom. He cast about how he should 
fill his wagon, for winter was approaching, and he was diffident of 
success—but something must be done. He still hoped heaven would 
help those who wished to do good. He resolved to apply to one of 
the village storekecpers who was the least likely to refuse him, and 
] 


throw himself on his mercy. His story was favourably received, and 


the incipient pedler’s wagon filled with refuse calicoes, pins, nec dles, 
tape 8, thread, coarse combs, ete And now behold the little lame 


pedier, of twelve years old, with lis leather strap across his shoul 
ders, dragging his wooden wagon along the turnpike, seeking the 
first avenue to the country where he could find farmers and farmers’ 
girls to whom to tell his story and sell his wares 

In a few days Elias returned, having disposed of his stock of mer- 


chandise at some profit, with which he relieved the immediate neces- 
sities of his mother, whose expenses in the imterun were diminished 
one-third, inasmuch as she had not to feed Elias. He promptly paid 
the merchant the price of his former ‘venture, and with the residue 


of the profits not required for other purposes, he paid cash for a few 


articles, and then Jaid m the balance of his new stock on credit, an 
started again on his weary, lonely round. A few tnps enabled him 
to set up for himself; that is, he paid for all his stock m cash, 


whereby he procured it at a lower price, inc his profits were pro- 


portionably increased. In his perignmations he sometimes met with 


unfeeling persons, who ndiculed his homely apparatus and his ragged 


dress—telling him he was a beggar, and must have stolen the goods, 





etc. Ely would tell them, * he never stole anything; that he knew 
he was poor; that he must do something to get better clothes before 
cold weather ; and that the reason he dragged the ugly cart about 
was, that he might get them honestly.”’ 

But winter had now set in, and Elias was gradually sinking under 
protracted exertions, which had made visible inroads upon a slender 
frame and fragile constitution. With unpaired health, he was una- 
ble to undergo the fatigue and exposure of a winter « ampaign ; but 
he was too poor to be idle. His means would be exhausted by spring, 
and he would have to begin anew 


He had 


Ely hit upon an expedient which suc- 


But how to overcome the difficulty was the question 
neither horse nor wagon 
ceeded to admiration. He recollected that there were a pack of cur 
dogs infesting the village, some without acknowledged masters, 
others whom their masters would, no doubt, be willing to get rid of 
on any terms, short of bemg their executioners. Ely's mind was 
fixed, and he set about accomplishing his design with laudable cele- 
rity. A tongue with a staple at the end was soon fixed in the wagon, 
and two mimature whiffletrees were attached with the aid of his for- 
mer patron, the wagon-maker A few old pieces of rope supplied 
the harness, and three curs, which had been a nuisance to the set- 
tlement, constituted the team. He expenenced some difficulty in 
breaking the dogs to harness. They would lie down in sullen si- 
lence, or they would growl and snap at him and sometimes try to 
runaway. But Ely's habitual perseverance overcame all difficul 
ties ; besides, he was a severe disciplinarian. He well knew the 
meritorious properties of flagellation, and when soothing failed, he 
applied lis leathern-thonged whip to such purpose; that he soon sub- 
yected the unruly tno to obedience ; and the steed of an Arabian 
sheik was never more obsequious to his master's will than were Tiger, 
Watch and Range r, to that of Ely 

Thus accoutred, Ely salhed forth with a well-filled wagon and 
high spirits. He was now relieved from the toil of dragging his 
wagon himself. He couid extend lis excursions beyond lus former 
limits, and with greater rapidity Besides, though on level or as 
cending ground he was obliged to walk. vet, where the road was de- 
scending, he could mount his wagon and drive to the level at a smart 
trot, thus resting his weary lunbs and at the same time making ad- 
ditional speed. ‘The novelty of the retinue, and Ely’s filial affection 
becoming known, he soon disposed of his cargo and returned home 


once more In the meantime the great object was accomplishe al 


Those he loved were reheved from immediate want, and Ely became 


cheerful and comparative ly happy But he was not yet satisfied 
‘The wagon dragged too heavy for the dogs It was not sufficiently 
capacious for his enlarged trade, and besides his rope harness was 
worn out He determimed to have a larger wagon with a cover to 


t, and a hasp and lock to repel mtruders, and spoke-wheels with 


iron tire In addition to this he mmagined, and no doubt with some 
accuracy, that he could purchase stock to more advantage and at a 
cheaper rate in the large cities than in the village; and so he ex- 
tended his excursions to Chambersburg and even to Baltimore. On 
the way he would trade with the farmers for butter, eggs, chickens, 
etc., which obtamed a ready sale at the neat town; and he would 
lay in a new store of merchandise to trade with the farmers he might 
meet on the way. Thus he made a double profit 


His outre equipage attrac ted attention in Baluumore, and his story 


quy 
becoming known, some benevolent merchants supplied him with a 
stock of goods at first cost, and perhaps im some instapees at less 
than cost, for many of the merchants of Baltimore have kindly 
hearts. But Ely, besides bringing a few dollars with him from 
Loudon to meet contingencies, had greatly increased the value of 
hus stock by traffick on his way to the cry, and his wagon was not 
ible to contain one half the merchandise he was able to buy at the 
prices offered. For a moment Ely did not know what to do, but his 
mgenuity did not fail him He went about the city and purchased 
goods at the lowest price he could, payimg cash as he went, and hav- 
ng taken them to the store of a merchant, who was peculiarly kind 
to him, had them boxed up and sent to Loudon im a wagon, thus 
saving himself one hundred miles of atnp in case he wanted to 


buy more 


He now determined to try his luck on the western side of the 


Tuscarora; and filling his wagon with a select parcel of goods he 


toiled up the mountam, occasionally arding his dogs by pushing at 


the hinder part of the vehicle At length he reached the summit, 
and for the first time beheld the noble cove, which spread along its 
foot at ether hand, while ummediately beneath hum lay MeConnels 
burg, which looked m the distance like a fairy village; and to the 
sooth rose mm rugged grandeur that most extraordinary and valuable 
production of nature, the Iron Mountain, attached to the Hanover 
Works : 

After surveying the enchanting scene for some time in awkward 
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astonishment, Elias mounted bis wagon, and giving the whip to his 
dogs, soon began to descend at a merry pace. A few minutes 
brought him to MeConnelsburg, but it was no place for his trade, 
and he journeyed onward to the west. He found frequent opportu- 
nities of selling his tape and buttons on the road, and as he exhi- 
bited his little merchandise, he would sometinnes exclaim: ‘Come, | 
ladies, buy something of ine, I am not quite right, and have an old 
I can sell them 


mother and helpless sister to support. Come, 
cheaper than the merchants at Bloody Run or Bedford 
to pay a per-centage on the invoice, besides transportation, while I 


Here is a nice thim- 


They have 


get mine at first cost and carry them myself. 
ble very low ; here is fine sewing ,silk two cents less in the skein 
than you can buy it in the stores ; this calico you shall have at a fip- 
penny bit less than you can buy it anywhere else,” ete This ap- 
peal seldom failed of effect, and many a benevolent matron and kind- 
hearted miss bought many an article which they could do without, 
with, I dare say, the charitable intent of indirectly promoting the 
comfort of the boy, “that was not right, and his old mother and 
helpless sister.” Where he lodged at nights, a piece of tape, a side 
comb or something of the kind would pay his bill; and, on the whole, 
Ely made one of his most profitable trips, and when he arrived in 
Bedford his stock was exhausted 

His team excited great curiosity here; and crowds of boys ga- 
thered about him, who insisted upon nding in the dog-coach, which 
Ely very good-naturedly assented to and drove them about, until his 
dogs were worried and his patience was exhausted, when he remon- 
strated with them, saying, “that he had travelled a long journey and 
his dogs were tired and so was he, and he wanted to give them rest 
and food.”” The rudest of the boys assailed him with bad language, call- 
ing him a crooked cub, a wry-faced whelp, etc. ; but Ely contented 
himself by retorting, that if he was deformed, he did not make him- 
self; that God made him so, and he could not help it—that God 
could as well have made them deformed as perfect, and in that case 
he would not have laughed at them or treated them so rudely.” The 
better-bred boys took his part, and he suffered no further molesta- 
tion; and ever afterward, when Ely came to Bedford, he was 
treated with marked kindness, and everybody was the friend of the 
little dog-pedler, 

It was on one of these trading excursions I first met him in 
Bedford 
cited my sympathy. I often conversed with him and found him can- 
did, intelligent, and a tolerable observer of men and manners. He 
once told me he had always been treated politely by gentlemen. 1 
I discovered he had 


His appearance attracted my attention and his story ex- 


asked him what he considered a gentleman 
no distinct idea of the qualifications necessary to constitute a gen- 
tleman, and he inquired, ** What do you think makes a gentleman!” 
I answered, ‘‘ genuine courtesy, dignified sentiment, and exalted 
courage. I never could think that the barber, the tailor, or the 
dancing-master, could make a gentleman out of a blockhead or any 
other material ; but I am, nevertheless, of the opinion that they can 
greatly embellish one of nature's noblemen.” 

Elias, with one of his peculiar grins, turned his chin to the left, 
until the crown of his head nearly came in contact with his right 
shoulder, and exclaimed in a broad laugh, ** Well, I believe I have 
genuine courtesy, because I try to please everybody, and am willing 
to be pleased hy everybody I believe I have dignified sentiment, 
because I deal honestly and always tell the truth; but as for exalted 
courage, I think I dare not claim that, for when the saucy boys got 
on my dog-cart and teased me most to death, I think I would have 
whipped them all if I could, but I was afraid, so that I guess [ am 
He enjoyed his own conceit ina 


” 


only a half-made gentleman 
hearty laugh 

In a few months after this conversation, Ely appeared in Bedford 
with a clever horse and a neat little wagon, well stored with an as- 
sortment of goods to suit the market he sought. He informed me 
that after his last trip, being an unusual time at home, his dogs be- 
To 


suspect a dog of such an offence ts to seal his doom, and Ely’s dogs, 


came restive, and the neighbours blamed them for killing sheep 


guilty or not guilty, were speedily executed sans ceremon:, without 
judge er jury.“ Well,” continued he, “I thought I must do some- 
thing to get along; and I did not care much for the dogs no how 
they could fix it, for | was getting tired of them and thought I could 
do better if I had a larger stock ; and so I bought me this horse and 
wagon, and nuw | can do business on a large scale. J have laid in 
a good stock and can trade with any Yankee of them all, so I don't 
fear but I shall do well enough.” 

In a few months subsequent to Ely's appearance in Bedford with 
his wagon and horse, he was robbed on the Allegany Mountain of 
nearly five hundred dollars in money and merchandise. Ely was a 
philosopher, however, and bore his loss with great equanimity. He 
said he could do without it and make it up again, but he thought 
they were a pack of mean scamps to rob a poor cripple hke him 
The ruffians have never been apprehened nor the property recovered 
About a year ago I saw Ely in Bedford, master of a pair of fine 
horses and a large wagon well stored with merchandise, and he said 
he thought that that would be his last trip—he was tired of ped- 
dling, and intended to sell his horses and wagon and set up a store 
of his own, that his mother was dead, he had provided comfort- 
ably for his sister, and he had money enough to go into business 
for himself 

Such is the history of Elias Fisher the dog-pedler, and such will 
be the reward of every boy who will ¢ry to do something for himself, 
‘his poor old mother and helpless sister.” 


Ask anp Have.—A storekeeper the other day stuck upon his 
door the following laconick advertisement :—* A boy wanted.” — 
The next morning, on opening the store, he beheld a little urchin in 
a basket, with the following label :—* Here he is.” | 


NAUTICAL SKETCHES. 


JACK IN A CHURCH. 


‘“* Some of you fellows are looking snoozy,” said a “‘ wide awake” 
member, addressing the watch one night. ** What say ye toa yarn!” 

“That's right, Bob,” cried two or three, starting up. “ Let's 
have it !” 

“It shan’t be a doleful one, because we've runned out our grog— 
and watery stories, d’ye see! require a dash of the sperits—ha! ha! 
that’s good, arn't it!’ “ Humph!—tol'rable !" 

“And it shan't be false, cause then, you see again, you can't 
place nodependance on it. I likes a story that when you're telling 
it again, you can say, ‘I’m hanged if it aint as true as the Bible!’ 
Then people can’t shake no heads at ve, or if they do you may blow 
em up for it with a good conscienee. But this, boys, is as true as 


‘you're all sitting there, so when you're paying it out again, you may 


all say that you've seen it yourselves; and I'll be bail for your ‘de- 
bility.”’ 

** Well, you've heard what things the Killease,* forty, did, in the 
West Ingy seas, and what a set o° stiff feilers she had aboard her. 
I know’d a few on ‘em in diff’rent places, and was once helf incli- 
ned to sarve aboard her myself; only at the time I wanted, I was 
sarving in the Andrew Maakie,t one of the crack thirty-sixes, and 
had a skipper what I didn’t want to part company with—'tall events, 
as | said afore, | know’d a few on her men, and jolly fellers they 
were too—capital hands at the grog, and as glib at a varn, long or 
short, taught or brightish, sad or merry, true or ‘pocryphal, as ever 
you'd wish to see. I'll tell you how I got ‘quainted with Joe Fisher, 
who was one of the best among ‘em. It was at Falmouth, and I 
was in a publick-house, with a pipe in my bow-port, and a pot o° beer 
afore me, sittivated in one of the inshore reaches. There was a good 
many coasting crafts, and unregular vavigators, brought to an anchor 
about, and amongst ‘em was Joe: he and I, you must know, was 
the only thorough-breds in the place. Well! I didn’t know nothing 
of Joe then, in course, and though | could see he was a true ‘un— 
and he must have made me out to be the same—we hadn't as yet 
hailed each other. Well! I and some of the long-shore coveys, got 
into conwersation, and starting some professional subjects, at last, 
into summut like a little breeze. The fellers hadn't no right to dis- 
pute the ‘pinion, certainly, of a man of wars’ man; but, howsomever, 
they did, and afore I know'd where I was, or into what latitude I'd 
got, I found myself carrying on like the devil, in a stiffish running 
fight, with a couple of blazers ahead, and some small craft in each 
bow. They jawed, and J jawed, till their woise nearly runned me 
down ; for four at one, you know, wasn't fair play ; and I was just 
thinking of hauling off out of the smoke, when up shot Joe Fisher 
on my starboard quarter, and beginned thundering away on my side. 
I directly gathered fresh heart, and remanning my guns, peppered 
away on two of the coveys on my starboard beam, while Joe, already 
loaded and primed, sent a whole broadside slap aboard the others 
there was four to two—but, Joe’s metal was fifty 
times as heavy as his ‘tagonists; and his guns was so well sarved, 
that their fire gradually fell otf to nothing. By and by, they all be. 
ginned to sheer off, wonderfully disabled in their upper rigging ; and 
when the smoke had a little cleared away, I hailed Joe, and Joe 
hailed me, and we beginned to grow wondrous thick. He singed 
out for biscuit and cheese, and I for porter, and we soon got as com- 
fortable as a couple o° kings, and know’'d each other’s history, from 
the time we shoved off our keels into tue ocean of sarvice, to the 
moment he steered down to my assistance. A generous feller was 
Joe, indeed! for, when ‘to pay’ was the word, and the landlord 
shoved in his warrant, while | was rummaging for small shot, he 
tossed a handful o’ coppers into his starboard fin, and told him to 
bear off, and say nothing to nobody. But, howsomever, I was even 
with Master Joe another tme; but never mind about that. Well, 
you must know, my lads, that Joe wasn’t going to stay at Falmouth 
only a very little time, for his skipper had only put in there for a 
day or two, and was bound for Portsmouth harbour. The day a’ter 
this, Joe and I shaked hands and steered different courses—he went 
aboard his craft and I cut off for Sheerness; and I didn’t hear on 
him for some time a’ter. But blow me! if I haven't forgotten to 
tell ye that he had been married for a couple o’ years, and his part- 
ner—a well-rgged young ‘oman, so he said, fond of new clothes in 
her mainsail, and of mighty genteel behavionr—he had her from a 
‘spectable stock; for her father kept a wholesale crockery-shop, 
and her mother had been cook-maid to an admiral’s lady—none o’ 
yer flaunty, fly-away, bunting-decked, gingerbread, tittering young 
lasses, but an orderly, tort-sailing craft, that never runned with loose 
rigging, but had al’ays her spars scrup'lously squared and her 
cordage neatly rattled down; al’ays answering her helm, and turn- 
ing lightly to wind’ard, and never missing her stays. She lived in 
Portsmouth, and, in course, Joe was in a main hurry to join com- 


Even now 


pany while he stayed in port, 

“Well, what's to come, I had from a very ‘edible witness; and 
when I sawed Joe a’terwarns, and axed him about it, he fully bored 
out the other's testy money, and confessed that no long bow had been 
drawed in the bus’ness. The next day a’ter Joe got ashore hap- 
pened to be Sunday; and, as his consart was very ‘ligious, nothing 
would do, but he and she should go to church. Joe hadn't been to 
no church for a number o’ vears, and strived hard to be excused the 
sarvice. 
solute; an’ at last Joe was reasoned down into the voyage, and 
made to ship his holiday toeggery. Afore they got aboard the 
praying-place, his missus thinked fit to give him a little destruction 
in the way he should behave himself; and, among the rest, says 


Sut this only made the young ‘oman ten times more dis- 


she to him, says she, ‘Joe,’ says she, ‘mind, you mus'n't say no- 
thing to nobody, ull the business is all over, and then only in a 
whisper.’— Very well,’ says Joe, ‘1 wont..—‘ You mus’n’t,’ says 
she, ‘keep rolling your eyes about the deck; and when the people 
gets up and sits down, mind, you gets up and sits down, too.’—‘ Ay, 
ay,’ says Joe; ‘1 won't sit down at all, and then I can’t fail o° being 
right.’—‘ Well,’ says she, ‘that'll be better than keeping your seat 
all the time,’ says she, ‘and with a little reg'lation from me, you'll 
do, in that respect, tol’rable well. Now, the next thing,’ says she, 


'*what I'd have you mind of all things, is, that you must remember, 


no one, upon no account whatsomdever, must say nothing, except | 
, , . | 
the parson.’—‘ Ay, ay,’ says Joe, ‘I'll be blowed if I wont sain 





* Achilles. t+ Andromache 


|| that, ’specially as I know nobody has no right to give no orders, 


except the captain. Well, that’s all, I ‘spose?’ says he. ‘ Yes,’ 
says she, ‘that’s all; only be sure to remember that nobody's to 
speak never a word, except the parson.’ And with that, they cried 
hands to the lee braces and stood in. 

“Well, my lads, having slackened sail, they brought their helm 
to port, and espying a sunny anchorage, with only a single craft 
moored in it, stood across to’ards its nearest end. Then they clued 


‘up their courses, and, backing their maintopsail, got starn way, and 


let fall their kedgers. But they'd got so far abaft, that they could 
see little or nothing of what was a-going on; and, as Joe kept, every 
now and then, poking up his starboard eye over the hammock-rail, 
and seemed mighty restless, his missus thought they might get a 
better birth. So she got under weigh, and, with her consart in her 
wake, doubled a cape and stood on, under an easy sail, through the 
whole fleet, till at last she brought-to under the bows of the ad- 
signal for Joe to do the like. This 
was a much better sittivation, for they could hear beautiful, and 
faced the whole congregation. All went on very well, for some 
time; the parson was a getting through his log, like an East India- 
man in a stagg’rer, and Joe seemed very ‘tentive. Well, my hearties! 
as bad luck would have it, just as the old gentleman, who was 
a reading, had cut through a tarnation long thingum-bob, a strange 
voice from above singed out—drawing it out as long as the maintop 
bowline—‘ A-men!” My eyes! you should ha’ seen Joe; he pricked 
up his ears directly, and, as he didn’t know well what to make on 
it, at first he said nothing to nobody, but looked very queer, and be- 
ginned to grumble to himself. His missus, who had all along been 
very fearful of his behaviour, heered him saying summat just above 
his breath, and, ‘What's the matter, Joe?’ says she. ‘ Matter!’ 
says he, ‘blow me! nothing's the matter, only this here feller in the 
fore-top has been a-saying what he shouldn't ha’ said.’ Well, the 
people about beginned to look rather funny, and Joe's partner told 
him to let down his bowsprt, and not say no more. The parson, 
you know, had it all to himself now for some time, and Joe knowed 
all that was right enough, and so kept wonderful quiet. 

* But, by and by, you know, the fore-top feller striked up again, 
and beginned to sing out summat considerable longer than the first. 
Joe bobbed up his truck again and looked rather flustered. ‘Poll,’ 
says he, ‘didn’t you tell me, afore we eomed in, that nobody was 
to say nothing, except the parson ?’—‘ Hush! for goodness’ sake, 
be quiet, Joe,’ says she. ‘Quiet,’ says he, ‘when I sees no discipline 
aboard the admiral’s ship? cursed if I will!’ Joe started up, throwed 
down his log-book and primed for action. ‘I say, you mister!’ he 
sings out, ‘you mister in the fore-top, ahoy! What ‘thority have 
you to cry out when the captain's a-speaking, and you've orders to 
run in your piece and lash down the port? Pretty reg’lations 
aboard here, indeed! Don’t you see, his honour looks quite dumb- 
foundered with your impudence’ What bus’ness have you to keep 
there mocking the skipper, in this here insinivating way, eh—you 
long-shore toddler! 1 wish I'd got you aboard the Killease, that’s 
all; I'd see if you'd play such pranks again. Blow me! if you 
shouldn't have a lash from every man in the fleet. I heered you the 
time afore, you lubber, I did, only I thought I'd give you an offing 
for consideration, and fancied what you singed out slipped from you 
convoluntary. Shiver my timbers! here's a pretty go! mutiny, by 
George ! a mean, skulking mutiny! And you, too, old gentle- 
man, why don’t you unship your barnacles, and sing out for the 
master-at-arms ' If you won't make your men pay you proper re- 
spect, why that’s your fault, that’s all. Blow me! if he won't get 
under hatches in a minute. Hail for a guard, and clap him in the 
bilboes. Here's a jolly revolution! men turned skippers, warrant 
coveys, flag officers! Blow me! if you arn’t all a disgrace to his 
majesty’s sarvice ; one and all, one and all, from skipper to lands- 
man. 

* By Jove! but you should ha’ seen the church 
confusion, as the cock-pit after a thundering action. The lighter 
craft screamed, and beginned to scud from their moorings. The 
men o’ war beared up, and wanted to see what was the matter. The 
parson dipped down the hatchway, and swinged down to the lower 
deck ; while the charity boys, and the chap what keeps order, comed 
running through the reaches, to get hold o’ Joe. Joe got on the 
seat, and was singing out like a thirty-two pounder. ‘I say! you 
sir!’ says he, ‘you chap with the cocked hat, threepenny cane, and 
laced toggery, capital order you keeps "tween decks, when the cap- 
tain can’t say his say, without being put out every minute. I'll 
warrant you was ogling the young woman alongside, instead of at- 
tending to your duty. Clap on more sail, old bottle-nose, and bowl 
down as you ought todo. Clear away your grappling-irons, and 
run aboard your chase, or the clipper ‘Il slip through your fingers. 
I've a good mind, only it ‘ud be interfering with reg’ lations, to bring 
you down myself, you lantern-nosed, gooseberry-eyed, bason-head- 
ed, limber-finned, bell-pulling, spade-ériving, psalm-singing, son of 
a poor-box and parish-book. You'll soon heave-to in limbo, that’s 
one comfort; so come down, and victual for the cruise, and be 
d—d to you!’ 

‘* Howsomdever, Joe was stopped short in his ‘dress to the ship's 
company, and hauled out by a half-dozen of the hands, into the stern 
galleries. A few o° those on board, ‘specially the parson, and his 
first and second mate, wanted to march him off for a court-martial, 
under the charge, as they said, of disturbing the congregation at 
their ‘votions; but one or two of the most ‘spectable passengers 
offered to become bail for his ‘pearance, and so they taked off his 
targo, and let him warp away. ‘The damage ater all wasn't of 
no great importance ; but often as he’s been since in Portsmouth, 
blow me if you could ever get him into anvthing what mounted a 
steeple, or bad a warrant oflicer forreds with a cocked-hat, cane, 
and laced jacket BILL ROGERS, LATE H. M . 


miral’s ship, and throwed out a 


All in as much 
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* FIRE-FLY 


Cost or « watcu.—During the war between England and France 
in 1796, a sailor went into a watchmaker’s shop, and handing out a 
small French watch to the ingenious artist, demanded how much the 
repair would come to. The watchmaker looking at it, said it would 
cost him more in repairs than the original purchase. ‘Oh! if that’s 
all, I don’t mind that,” replied the sailor, I will give double the 
original cost, for I have a veneration for the watch.” ‘ What 
might you have given for it’ inquired the watchmaker. ‘ Why,” 
said Jack, twitching his trousers and removing his quid, “I gave a 
Frenchman a knock on the head for it, and if yau repair it I'll give 
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you two. 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE FRIENDS WHO SMILE NO MORE. 











BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

I've seen you oft select a flower 

To wear upon some festive day, 
But, faded ere the evening hour, 

Without a thought "twas thrown away ! 
The flowers that deck a gay saloon 

We prize not when their bloom is o'er; 
And do we not forget as soon 

The once gay friends who smile no more * 


The withered rose we soon replace 
With one as fair as that we lose, 
And, won by some attractive face, 

As soon another friend we choose 
But fleeting must that friendship prove, 
And dearer ties we shall deplore, 
When we like those we used to love, 

Know what it is to smile no more. 


THE REGULATORS. 
The Natchez Free Trader has the following hit at the associations 
of * out-and-out young gentlemen” in that city, who are in the habit 
of disturbing the peace at untimely hours: 


“ The newly-formed society of ‘young bloods,’ known as ‘ The 
Regulators,’ celebrated their anniversary on Wednesday night 
Their chartered name is * The Regulators of the City,’ and their 
hour of assemblage twelve o'clock, p. m. Accordingly on the second 
Wednesday in each quarter, they assemble at ‘Fun and Frolick 
Hall,’ and mark out business for the night. Mr. Take-down-signs, 
observed that a certain board at the corner of Main and Wall-streets 
was contrary to law, because the name should be in full ; thereupon 
voted unanimously that a blank space be left over the door of Mr 
Mr. Sideboard-taker, remarked that a certain article in the 
possession of Mr was out of fashion ; thereupon voted that it 
be placed in Main-street, near Wall. Mr. Box-mover, stated that the 
empty boxes of the m« rehants were too hollow and useless—and he 
proposed that a pyramidical fortress of white pine be erected across 

aim, near Wall-street, which motion was carried by loud and una- 
nimous acclamation. Mr. Pump-handle-mover, observed that these 
articles were now of little service, as they were filthy from being 
handled by the many at the fire on Monday night, and that rendered 
them unnecessary—voted that each one be taken off and cast into 
the cisterns. At one o'clock, a. m. the society adjourned, and pro- 
ceeded to carry into effect their several resolutions. Accordingly 
yesterday morning signs were taken down, a sideboard placed in the 
centre of Main-street, drygroods-boxes formed into an impenetrable 
‘pop gun’ fortress, and pump-bandles removed from their places 
It is said, that the main object of this last move, was, that none of 
the members should drink water. The sideboard was used for a so- 
cial counter, and the most rapturous as well as noisome acclama- 
tion pervaded the assemblage. It was then proposed, after spending 
two hours in this delightful enjoyment, to elect a president for the 
next year ; but as it was impossible for any member to remain long 
enough in his place to be counted, it was resoived that the one who 
was steady enough to ascend the fortress should be declared elected 
Accordingly the test was got through with, but none ascended higher 
than two rounds, and Mr. Unsteady was again proclaimed president, 
after which he was thrown into the ‘carriage of state,’ which was 
soon brought to, ‘all falling’ against a tree, corner of Main and 
Wall-streets. Our Ariel says, all 

* Were red hot with drinking; 
So full of valour that they smote the air 
For breathing In their faces ; beat the ground 
For kissing of their feet; yet always bending 
Towards their project.’ 








Answer.—Perhaps like 


Question —Where was the city watch! 
ourself, watching their firesides or snoozing on the downy pillow. 


COSTUMES FOR THE QUEEN'S CORONATION. 

The following directions for the costumes to be worn at the coro- 
nation of Victoria have been issued. They may not be uninterest- 
ing or unamusing to our republican readers We find them published 
in the London Court Journal : 


« These are to give notice, to all peers who attend at the corona- 
tion, thut the robe or mantle of the peers be of crimson velvet, edged 
with minivre, the cape furred with minivre pure, and powdered with 
bars or rows of ermine, according to their degree, viz. : Barons, 
two rows ; viscounts, two rows and a half; earls, three rows; mar- 
quisses, three rows and a half; dukes, four rows. The said mantle 
or robes to be worn over the full court dress, uniform, or regimen- 
tale usually worn at her mayesty’s drawing-rooms 
to be of silver gilt; the caps of crimson velvet turned up with ermine 
with a gold tassel on the top; and no jewels or precious stones are 
to be set or used in the coronets, or counterfeit pearls instead of sil- 
ver balls. ‘The coronet of a baron to have, on the circle or rim, six 
silver balls at equal distances. 
on the circle, sixteen silver balls. The coronet of an earl to have, 


The coronet of a viscount to have, 


on the eircle, eight silver balls, raised upon points, with gold straw- 
berry leaves between the points. ‘The coronet of a marquis to 
have, on the circle, four gold strawberry leaves and four silver balls 
alternately, the latter a little raised on points above the nm. The 
coronet of a duke to have, on the circle, eight gold strawberry leaves 
robes or mantles appertaining to their respec- 
That the robe or 


* Peeresses —Th 
tive ranks are to be worn over the full court dress 


mantle of a baroness to be of crimson velvet, the cape whereof to be | 


and powdered bars or rows of er- 


be edged round with minivre pure two 


furred with minivre pure, with two 
mine ; the said mantle to 
inches in breadth, and the train to be three feet on the ground ; the 
coronet to be according to her degree, viz. : a rim or circle with six 
pearls upon the same, not raised upon points. That the robe or man- 
tle of a viscountess to be like that of a baroness, only the cape 
powdered with two rows and a half of ermine, the edgiag of the man- 
tle two inches as before, and the train a yard and a quarter; the co- 
ronet to be according to her degree, viz. : a rim or circle with pearls 
thereon, sixteen in number, and not raised upon points. The robe 


or mantle of a countess to be as before, only the cape powdered with 








Their coronets | 
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| three rows of ermine, the edging three inches in breadth, and the 
|| train a yard and a half; the coronet to be compoved of eight pearls 
| raised upon points or rays, with small strawberry leaves between, 
j} above the rim. That the robe or mantle of a marchioness be as be- 
| fore, only the cape powdered with taree rows and a half of ermine, 
the edging four inches in breadth, the train a yard and three quar- 
j ters; the coronet to be composed of four strawberry leaves and four 
pearls raised upon points of the same height as the leaves alternately, 
}above the rim. That the robe or mantle of a dutchess be as before, 
| only the cape powdered with four rows of ermine, the edging five 
inches broad, the train two yards; the coronet to be composed of 
eight strawberry leaves, all of equal height, above the rim. And that 
the caps of all the said coronets be of crimson velvet, turned up with 
|| ermine, with a tassel of gold on the top.” 





THE BARINGS, 


In a late number of the New-York American we find the follow- 
ing sketch of the rise of the celebrated London house of the Barings 





“In the year 1785 or 6, William Bingham, of Philadelphia, was a 
senator In congress, and through his influence with the elder Mr 
Adams, if not with General Washington himself, he procured for 
his son-in-law, Mr. Alexander Baring, the agency of the United 
| States’ government in its moneyed transactions with England ; or, 
j rather, Mr. Bingham induced the government to change their 
|| ral banking account from the Messrs. Willinks, at Amsterdam, 

to them by John Adams and Benjamin Franklin, to the Bari 

London ; and we may say, that from that period until within a few 

years, the house of Baring, Brothers and Co., through all its changes 
| of partners, have transacted the business, publick and private, of the 
United States, together with an immense amount of mercantile busi- 
ness, generally for American citizens. Added to this, through the 
same influence, that house was given the account of the first bank 
of the United States, which expired in 1811 

**When the new bank of the United States was chartered in 1818, 
they received the appointment of agent of the bank of England, and 
for Europe generally; thus transacting the moneyed business of 
those institutions and of the general government, and, we may add, 
of the mercantile community, for a period of more than ferty years 
past, realizing immense commissions and profits, and atall times hold- 
ing large balances of the banks in their hands, giving them the ap- 
pearance, if not the reality, of controlling a considerable part of the 
floating capital of the whole United States 
pose that these marks of confidence gave to the partners of that 
house great influence in the British empire, and also on the continent 

* The elder member of the firm, Mr. Francis Baring, was made a 


| 
| 
| 


gene- 
given 


gs, in 


It is reasonable to sup- 


baronet—this title has descended to his eldest son, Thomas Baring, 
who, without being a partner in the house, received with the title 
from Sir Francis, the immense hereditary estates gained | 
siness operations confided to that house by the American pec 
their institutions. The two sons of Sir Thomas Baring, T! 
and John, are now partners of the house, while the second son of 
old Sur Francis, Alexan acted 
house of Baring, Brothers and Co. for more than thirty years, who 
married Miss Bingham, of Philadelphia, and who retired from the 
house in 1828, with a fortune of upwards of two millions of pounds 
sterling, is now Lord Ashburton—a peer of the realm 

* We thus see that a few active young men of humble origin, from 
Exeter, in the county of they 
possessed through the great moneved operations of the American 
government and people, not only advanced themselves to immense 
fortunes, but to distinguished marks of honour from their sovereign.” 


w the bu- 





» and 


romas 


as 





. who senior member of the 


Devonshire, have, by the influence 


EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH CAPE. 


Professor Parrot, well known for his travels to the Caspian Sea 
and Caucasus, and more recently for his ascent of Mount Ararat, 
made a journey, in the course of last summer, to North Cape, at the 
expense of the University of Dorpat, for the purpose of making as- 
tronomical and magnetical observations, and of noting the oscilla- 
tions of the pendulum, at the most northern point of the European 
continent. He left Dorpat on the tenth of July, and, travelling 
through Russian Finland by Wyborg, Kuopio and Uleaborg, reached 
Tornea on the twenty-third. In that remote little town, at the head 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, he was surprised to find a comfortable inn, 
He pro- 
hundred 


and markets well suppled with the produce of the south. 
|| ceeded on his route by an interesting navigation of three 
and eighty miles up the rivers Tornea and Muonio, sometimes be 
tween hills well-peopled and cultivated, but more frequently through 
thick woods, 
others, they fell in bold cascades. 
of the 
and close to the borders of the three 
and Russia. Leaving his boat on the shores of the lake, and placing 
, his instruments and ba 
landers, M. Parrot crossed, on foot, the Scandinavian ndge, through 


The rivers, in some places, opened into lakes; in 
At length, he reached the sources 
Muon, about one thousand four hundred feet above the sea, 
kingdoms, Sweden, Norway 


age on the shoulders of ewht sturdy Fin- 





the most diversified scenery imaginable; patches of snow lying in 
the clefts of the rocks, while at their feet was a most luxurnant 
herbage, with berries of many kinds, and the full bloom of a short 
but vigorous summer. The little lakes and cascades were 
He had not advanced far through this wild scenery, before 


without 


‘ number. 


he descried the waters of Lyngenfiord, an inlet which runs a long 








way into the land. On it he embarked in a small boat, manned by 
i, Finlanders, to make a voyage of nearly two hundred miles to North 
twenty-fifth of August, in the 


" 
il, as he ex- 


Cape, which he doubled on the fac 
of contrary winds; his little boat looking hke a nutsh 
On his arrival at North 


Cape, by singular good fortune, the weather cleared up 


presses it, beneath that bold promontory. 
, and his 

days, and com- 
He had ne sooner 


scientifick observations were continued for twelve 

pleted under the most favourable circumstances. 

commenced his preparations to return, than winter set in with a 
| violent gale, which confined him for ten days to one of the small in- 

lets on the coast. He subsequently made his way over land, partly 

on foot, partly in sledyes, over the of the rivers, to 

Tornea, whence he returned to Dorpat in December, with, itmay be 
| pre sumed, a rich harvest of philosophical materials. 


8, snow and ice ue 


| Postrscripr wrrtinc.—George Selwyn once affirmed in company 
that no woman ever wrote a letter without a postseript. ** My letter 
shall refute you,” said Lady G——. Selwyn soon after received a 
letter from her ladyship, when, after her signature, stood—* P. S.— |} 
| Who was nght now, you or 1!” 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


SPRING. 


On, joyous spring! thou hast brought once more 
Beauty and mirth uuto sea and shore; 

The free blue waves and the streams rejoice 

| To hear the sound of thy glad, sweet voice 

The loveliest skies are o'er thee spread, 

The moss-turf brightens beneath thy tread; 

And the young flowers their incense bring 


To greet thy return, oh, joyous spring! 


Herald of summer! thou comest forth 
| A blessing from heaven unto the earth! 
The glorious light of thy sunny sky 
Hath brightened the mourner's languid eve 
With the soft breath of thy first-born flowers, 
Awake sweet dreams of life's morning hours. 
Joy 1s around thee! Each living thing 
Is glad in thy presence, oh, lovely spring ! 


Alas! there are hearts which never more 

Thy beauty and fragrance may restore ; 

There are eves, which even thy sunbeams bright 
No more shal! kindle with joy and hett; 

But not for the dead we'll mourn. Thy bloom 
Shall flush with gladness the silent tomb; 

(er it thy fairest flowers we'll fing 

Emblems of hope and a brighter spring! 


CAUSES OF MISERY 
A glance at the various conditions of human life is sufficient to 
Although many are the 
causes which have conspired to mingle sorrow in the cup of human 


show that misery and unhappiness prevail 


existence, yet two, ignorance and immorality, more than all others, 
have engendered the evils that beset mankind. To establish the 
position that ignorance is one of the most prolifick sources of misery, 
only a reference to those nations where the genial rays of science 
and civilization have never shed their renovating and vivifying in- 
fluence, 
trates himself | 


is necessary. Go, mark the infatuated Hindoo, who pros 
weneath Juggernauts idolatrous car, confident in the 
belief that this, and this only, can placate the wrath of his tutelary 
lk Wi 

ness the heathen mother, who, in violation of every parental tie, de 

Behold the pyre 
the altar that 
the thou 
sand nameless rites that ignorance mmposes, the performance of 


deity, and avert impending curses from his sacrilegious head 


votes her child to glut the crocodile’s voracity 
whose destructive flames are fed with human victims 
recks with the blood of beauty and innocence. Observe 
which involves, 
them. 


in deep and undistinguished misery, the nations that 


observe Superstition (the offspring of ignorance) throws its 


spell around these barbarous mtes, and dignifies the most unparal 


leled enormities with the appellation of duty. Every man's observa 


tion, however superficial, must furmsh ample testimony to the posi 


uion that immorality is the cause of wretchedness, The case of the 


intemperate man, upon whose haggard features is portrayed the in 
dex of lis career, bears evidence indulitable to ites trath. Not only 
does tis guilty soul vibrate with anguish at the touch of con 
sewnece—but, the disgrace of tmnends—the alhen from morality—he 





sinks the rankling shaft of sorrow deep in the bosom of conscious 


imnocence Yes, his immorality extends its influence to the pluhted 


partner of his bosom —to his ragged, suflering children—to the whole 


circle of relatives and fnends. It is so with every species of imino 
rality. Mark well the votanes of vice wherever they may be found, 
and you will discover that, in the most secluded recesses of their in 


fainy, misery, with its indigenous tran, embitters the joys of hu 


manity and casts its sombre veil over those unfading, quenchless 
enjoyments, which virtue only can origina 
BRPUCCATION OF VOUTH 


There is a most admirable lesson contained in the following ex- 
tract from Miss Hannah More's “ Stretures on the Modern System 
of Female Education * Since, 
youthful must cease to be young 


then, there ia a season when the 
ind the beautiful to excite admuira 
tion; to learn to grow old gracefully rarest 


And it must 


is, of the 


perhaps, one 


ind most valuable acts that can be taught to woman. 


be confessed, it 1s a most severe trial for those women to lay down 
their beauty, who have nothing else to take up. [tus for thes sober 
season of life, that education should lay up its nch resources. How- 
ever disregarded they may have been, they will be wanted now 


Laway and flatterers become mute 
if; 


again 


the mind will 
md ft it finds noe entertamment at 


When adnmurers fa! 
} 


tn 0 retire 
} 


driven t Within thse 


it will driven back upon the world, with increased 
Yet, for 


sively tor the transient pened of youth, when itis to ma 
rt 


home 


force etting this, do we not seem to educate our daugh 


ters exe 
! Do we not educate for a crowd, for 


turer tile 


weo 


wetting that they are to live at home 1crowd, and not for thom 


and not for etermity ! 


selves ? for show, and not for use? for time, 





LOVE oO woNTI 

Notwithstanding all the diflerences of ¢ ite, almost every indi 
vidual, from habit and sentune st one Live @ preference to 
his native land The Greer ler will not a on his icy coasts 
and the management of his trail hajed, for any other country er em- 
ployment ‘Lo the Ieelander no other spot on the be has such 
eharms as Iceland The Kanitsechadale int urf, surrounded by 
deserts a 1d Tempes s, belleves tative d to be the most cligble 
part of the earth, and considers hunsell the nu ‘ ate and happy 
7? human begs Lhe Laplander nm the of mount s and 
storms, enjoys cood health, often reaches old ave d would not ex 
wnge Lapland for the palace of aking. The natwe of ¢ ro bn 
lreves that every other part of the world was formed by angels ; but 
that the kinedom of Congo was the workn ip Of the Supreme 
Ar tect, and must theretore have prerogative and ad@antage above 
ithe rest of the earth Although every other tle were broken, the 
dust of their fathers would bind most men to their native land Let 
not the cold skeptick dende the thought The native of Asia fre- 


quenting the tomb of his ancestors, or the afflicted nderer of the 


g the graes trom the 


“ 





Amerncan wilderness piously pal grave of a 


ae 


parted relative, will awaken sympathetick emotions in every inge- 


wous and affectionate mind 
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ORIGINAL CITY LYRICKS. 


THE GREEN PELISSE. 


Tue girl that used to walk Broadway, 
And wear a green pelisse, 
Has gone, for all that I can learn, 
To Italy or Greece ; 
For, daily, during many weeks, 
I've watched the thronged pave, 
To try if I could catch a glimpse 
Of any robe as gay 


But all in vain '—the sidewalks show 
No figure half so fine : 

No face so mildly beautiful, 
Angelick maid, as thine ! 

There are small feet, in smaller shoes, 
And waists as roundly slim, 

But no pelisse of such a make, 
Or boasting such a trim 


Black silk around the shoulders fell— 
Black silk around the skirt ; 

Sometimes in grace it swept along— 
Sometimes, alas! in dirt 

Yet, “like an Emir's banner,” still 
That green pelisse was seen, 

As when it dazed the man who does 
The Monthly Magazine. * 


I miss her when the ladies lounge, 
From one o’clock till three 

I miss her when the merchants’ clerks 
Are going home to tea 

I miss her all from Bleecker-street, 
Below Bonfanti’s store, 

And, by the Astor portico, 
Her step is heard no more 


And, is she gone, that beauteous one ! 
And will mustached beaux 

Behold no more that green pelisse 
That houri shape enclose ’ 

It is put by—the weather's warm ; 
But, ‘twould not please me less, 

If she preferred to cut a shine 
In any other dress 


I care not if it muslin be, 
Or cambrick—so, next fall, 
She'll have that same pelisse fixed up— 
Black trimmings, lace, and all 
Indeed, she might wear calico, 
Or anything she’s bid, 
If she would only promenade 
As once she used to did! 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


RICH AND POOR PEOPLE. 


‘Tuere are people, of genteel habits and education, fit to go into 


society—presentable people, who might pass for rich at a first inter- 
view—and yet who have no money—who have very small incomes 
—who are obliged to be economical—in short, who are poor. This 
is not a small class. There are plenty of these 

Don't let the reader misunderstand me. I am not addressing my- 
Not to the 
gentlemen who carry the hod, or who sweep the chimnies. Not to 
your honest Jack Tar, or your dipper of tallow candles—or your 
sturdy backwoodsman—or the sable class of citizens who put the 
polish on to boots and shoes, for the sum of six and a quarter cents 
These may be termed * poor people,” certainly. But their poverty 
is a different thing from that of the persons whose shoes they clean 
Perhaps he does not know it, but * boots” is a king, a Cresus, com- 
pared with some of his patrons. And, as for the woodman, what 
careth he '—what he looks on is his own. 


self to what political economists call the lower orders 


sky unquestioned. He is an emperour by the side of many an At- 
lantick town-gentleman, white handed, cleanly dressed, with his 
hair curled, perhaps, and cologne-water on his pocket-handkerchief 

Poverty meaneth three things. First, utter destitution—want of 
bread—of clothing—of a bed—of a house-roof—of tire—of medicine 
during illness. ‘This is poverty in its simple, uncomplicated, and, 
perhaps, its worst form. Second—the want of the wherewithal to 
keep up your ordinary station in society—to live as your friends do. 
When the farmer's wife wants all that which appertains to other 
farmers’ wives—the tinker cannot keep company with other tinkers 
—or the lady with other ladies 
tive thing. You cannot graduate it by any sum of money—vou must 
The stone-cutter is 
not poor because he has not the fortune of the shoemaker 


not look for it in any particular sphere of life 
He Is 
poor when the other stonecutters jeer him because he cannot live 
up to them 
giddy with joy, and yet be poverty-stricken and wo-begone 


An artist may have a sum which would make a sweep 
Culti- 
vated minds acquire sensibilities which become the source of exqui- 
site pain. Hunger and cold are scarcely worse 


There are people 





v. p. 215. Article 
When are we to have No. Il—eh 


* Vide American Monthly Magazine ; New Series. Vol 
entitled, * O-hand Sketches, No |" 
Mr. Editor? 


He roves beneath the || 


This poverty is altogether a rela- || 


constant over-exertion to appear what they are not—to do what is 
not to be done—to be what they cannot be—to roll up the stone 
which ever falls back. 

It is not even to this class of sufferers that I now address myself. 
Their evil is of a different kind from that which I am going to allude 
to. Itis more serious and solemn. It would be impertinence to 
attempt to describe it without suggesting something like a remedy. 

There is yet another class who are poor without actual want— 
who, if the world’s goods were equally divided, would be even rich. 
Who have enough for comfort, according to their own standard, but 
who live in a society where the rich set the fashion, and who allow 
themselves to be either humiliated by the contrast between them- 
selves and others, or who render themselves wretched in their en- 
| deavours to cope with them in idle show. 

1 The rich people of the world are neither the best nor the wisest ; 
| nor are they a majority. ‘True power rests in the middling classes. 
| There should be a society of intelligent people without wealth, to act 
‘| in concert, to oppose gaud and pomp—to laugh grandeur out of 
|| countenance—to render display ridiculous—to withdraw from the 
| society of these ostentatious millionaires—to make it vulgar to have 
| more than a competency ; or, at least, to parade it as some of them 
do. Let us, as old Luther did, rise up and thunder away at the 
| overgrown power. Let us have another reformation ! 

| One of the most extraordinary things in life is to see the things 
| that people are ashamed of, and the things they are not ashamed of. 





|| To see that there are men of sense and education ashamed of not | 


being rich—ashamed of not being able to keep a carriage—ashamed 
that, in the division of worldly things, enough has not fallen to their 
| share to enable them to enjoy expensive pleasures—to wear expen- 
sive clothes, etc. One may excuse them for being sorry—but not 
| for being ashamed 
There is something extremely beautiful amid this world's idle and 
hollow pomp—amid its heartless and wearying show—its ill-gotten 
wealth—its parade, bought with tears and crimes. 
|thing extremely beautiful in the sight of a man, poor, and not 
| ashamed of being so—of one with just enough to live upon, with in- 
|| dustry and economy, and contented to pass through his pilgrimage 
i without any appeal to the common sentiments of the crowd 
| [dislike rich people. [do not sympathise with their impudent 
|| grandeur—their ostentatious hospitality—their crimson velvet cur- 
'tains—their gold plate, and costly perfumes. Everything about 
| them is against nature and mortality. Even thefr menials are su- 
percilious and presumptuous. ‘There is arrogance and impertinence 
in their very sofas and chairs—and their stately equipages are an in- 
sult to their peripatetick fellow-creatures. The whole of it is a ca- 
It changes the standard of things. It takes the pre-emi- 
It outshines the right. A man 
who has devoted his life to knowledge, to self-cultivation—who, af- 
ter years of toil, has developed his mind, and looks for reward to the 
approbation of his fellow-mortals—tinds here that his science is a 
nonentity. Some blockhead, with a few hundred thousand pounds 
—fat, easy, withvut a struggle or a care, is in the full enjoyment of 


ricature 
| nence off of goodness and wisdom 


| advantages which raise him to the summit of society 
oysters, his French pastes, his imperial Tokay! ..Are your long- 


fobbed off with these’ Are you to be set aside, and overlooked by 
a crimson-faced man, at the head of a table covered with gold and 
‘silver, and surrounded by some dozens of servants in livery! 
There is something in overabundant wealth at onee wrong and 
| ridiculous. 


The millionaire, instead of being proud, ought, in fact, 
H to be ashamed. He ought to make unaffected apologies to his poor 
|| friends and relations. He ought to stammer and be embarrassed in 
| the presence of an honest labourer, and blush under the eve of a 
| beggar. Does he parade his 
| wealth in the eyes of the world! Does he boast of his superfluities! 
i Does he plume timself upon having appropriated what according 
| to the laws of moral right, ought to belong to another’ 
| lay this out as a merit? 


What! does he strut and swagger! 


Does he 
Doth he feel a contempt for a man whose 
} honesty or misfortune hath left hun less than sufficeth! i do not 


' ask him to bring his fortune forth, and throw it into the publick trea- 
} 


sury—to throw his costly wardrobe into the street—to send his din- 
ner-service to the mint, his rare wines to the hospitals. But, having 
by chance got hold of these things—having amassed money which 
might have been another’s—having a palace to live in, while men, 
purer-lived and better-minded, live in a hovel, or sleep under a cel- 
| lar-door—being thus fortunate, (as to be wealthy is to be fortunate, ) 
| Task him to hold his supertlux with modesty—to take the good hea- 


} 


| Perhaps my views are o 


| racy—in Opulence aud grandeur not used for the general good 


Y 
| the grandeur of the immortal gods would be ridiculous. 


} 
i 


ven sends without flaunting it in the faces of his less-favoured fellows 
id 


ld, but to me there always has been some- 
thing sneaking, impudent, and unjust—something of robbery or pi- 
All 
Were all 
mankind equally neh, the attempt of so transitory a creature to ape 
So little 
a palace which Jove and his 
| deathless court might quatf their nectar m ! 


| 


individual pomp has in it a savour of satire and mockery 


and so trifiing a thing as a man to bmik 
Why, his own chairs 


and chandeliers shall outlive him! But, when only a few on the 
earth acquire this disproportionate share of the world's goods, sent 
by nature for the benefit of a/l, why should these few not have the 
Why should the lucky 
accident inflate their pride and vanity? And, yet more, why should 


} 
| 
| 
| 


sense to enjvy their unmerited fate meekly ! 


thev, in consequence thereof, allow their hearts to become hardened 


| against others of heaven's creatures to whom chance has given less! 
here was once a ship about to cross the ocean, on a month's 


| 


voyage. Fifty passengers were to go over in her, and there were 


just fifty state-rooms, and food and drink for fifty persans, so that 


‘with plenty to eat and drink, who die with the wear of poverty, from | 


There is some- . 


Beshrew his | 


hunted thoughts, your wearily garnered harvests of intellect to be | 


each and all might be moderately and yet sufficiently accommodated . 
| Forty-seven of these travellers at the appointed time came down to 
| the water-side to go on board, and found that the other three had 
| somehow or other arrived earlier and made arrangements as follows : 
| They had taken thirty of the state-rooms and thrown them into three 

large chambers. They had persuaded the steward to give them the 

best heds and bedding—to lay aside for their use the finest wines 

and richest food. They had written their names upon the most de- 
| sirable seats at table. Indeed each one had taken to himself ten 
state-rooms, and each one now marked off three seats at table, and 
had a railing built up and handsomely painted by the shipearpenter 
| to divide them from the others. It is certainly agreeable to have 
| room enough, ard one does not like to be pushed and crowded at 
| one’s meals. Every day these three gentlemen ordered the steward 

to bring out their wine and pudding, and while the rest were dining 

on plain mutton and cabbage, they had additional side dishes, that 
| made the mouths of the others water as they looked timidly on 
| through the bars of the balustrade. We say nothing of the manner 
| in which these three honest fellows acquired the advantages of their 
| position, but does not the reader think they ought to have been a little 
| civil to the other forty-seven, of whose seats, bed-rooms, and pro- 
| visions they had acquired possession. Instead of this they refused 
to hold any communication with their poor fellow-passengers on the 
other side of the balustrade, but strutted and kept away from them, 
and when by accident brought into contact, held their noses so high 
in the air, that the sensible portion of the spectators could not keep 


from laughing. 
| At length there came on a storm which washed most of the provi- 
sions of the thirty-seven overboard, those of the three having been 
more carefully stowed away. There came a calm, and at length the 
food of the crew and passengers gave out, and they all but starved to 
death. In the meantime the trio had enough to eat; and drank and 
| revelled all day, and all night, and laughed at the distresses of their 
| fellows, and refused to send them any more than now and then a 
crust or a bare bone. This is all my story, but I could not help 
thinking how much better it would have appeared if they had been 
more companionable, and had used their goods more for the common 
| benefit ; especially as, whea they got to shore, there remained a 
great deal of food in their hands which they were obliged to leave 


| altogether T.s.F 
| 





' 
THE FATAL ENCOUNTER. 


A TRUE INCIDENT 





Ir was toward the end of April, a season whose arrival the dilet- 
| tanti in Paris always witness with dismay, for then the first artists and 

cantatrices of the metropolis leave to reap a golden harvest in the 
provincial towns. The avenue leading to the theatre of Pergola was 
| crowded with a long file of brilliant equipages. A considerable 
! crowd, which had not been able to find places within the house, al- 
ready filled by the wealthy and privileged classes, vented their indig- 
nation in loud words near the principal entrance 


A riot even was 
expected, so much dissatisfaction was there manifested in the lan- 
guage and gestures of the multitude 
mable crowd at last were pacified. 
Madame P. was to appear that night in the opera of Norma for 
the last time. The audience assembled to greet her on the occasion 
| was composed of the elite of Florentine society 
| brilliant dress-circle to be seen. 


But fortunately the inflam- 


Never was a more 
In one of the side boxes sat the 
/ young Count Bacheroni with his friends. This nobleman, well 
| known for his liberal principles, was regarded as one of the chiefs of 

the republican party of Florence and Italy. Indeed, whether from 
| motives of ambition or disinterestedness, the count had always been 

found arrayed in opposition to the ancient nobility of Tuscany, and 
| had always shown himself an ardent and prompt defender of the me- 
| naced liberties of the people. The people, who are never ungrateful 
when a man devotes himself to the interests of the country, seeing in 
| him an intrepid protector, cherished for him a kind of worship “ap- 
| proaching the reverence of a son for his father 


Although gifted 
| with an excellent education and a rare intelligence, the count par- 
| took the opinions of the vulgar with regard to stage-players and was 
imbued with the same prejudices. In his view an actress was en- 
titled to no respect, and a singer was of less consideration than the 
lowest of the populace 
| Ensnared by the graces and beauty of Madame P., he had made 
to that celebrated vocalist offers the most munificent and brilliant; 
The evening of the 
departure of the actress was arrived, and the count was no farther 
advanced in her good graces 


but they were met with continued repulses 


Irritated by her indifference, and in- 
flamed with anger, he entered the theatre with the fixed intention of 
| bantering the rebellious canfatrice into a compliance with his wishes 
Madame P. was in the midst of a scene with the tenor-singer Zo- 

| relli, who personated the part of Paleone, when the count, from his 
| position near the stage, hazarded some pleasantries at first gay and 
satirical, then gross and, injurious, while his friends applauded and 
ii } 


ules { } 


laughed at his sa Zorelli approached near the box of the count 


and listened attentively. So absorbed did he become that he lost 
, his cue and forgot his part, while Bacheroni perceiving that he watched 

him, began to hiss. In this he showed himself less indulgent than 
the audience, who had pardoned the actor his momentary distraction 
Zorelli levelled an angry glance at the count and resumed his part 


Bacheroui continued his annoying remarks until the fall of the curtai 





They were yet laughing in the box of the count when the door 
opened, and a man appeared upon the threshold 
| Zorelli 

‘“* Sir Count,” he said, advancing, “you have traduced and injured 
a female when she was without protection against your insults, and 


It was the singer 


His face was pale, and his brow contracted with emotion 
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who had given you no cause except the rejection of your dishonour- 
able proposals. That female I regard asa sister. I am the only pro- | 


tector she has in the world, and I come to demand satisfaction from 
you for the wrong you have done her.” 

“ Paith, you are not over-fastidious in your selection,” replied the 
count, with a phlegmatick air, and with his hand he waved Zorelli 
away, as beneath his notice 

“Tf, in order to contend with you, sir, it be necessary that I should 
be of noble birth, I will prove that my family is of a rank equal if not 
superiour to your own ; but, in the first place, swear that you will 
render me satisfaction.” 

“You noble!” interrupted Bacherom ; What 
would be thought of me were I to condescend to cross swords with 


‘away, away ! 





a stroller—a 

The count was stopped in the midst of his remarks by a blow from 
the hand of Zorelli 

Bacheroni rushed toward his adversary, but 
cepted him and held him back. The actor remained standing near the 
door, with his arms folded upon his breast. The count, having 
calmed down, approached him, and said in a whisper, * I consent.” 
said Zorelli 
with swords ; 


his friends inter- 


been 
‘* Name your place, hour and weapon,” 


**At the San-Gallo gate, 
less disturbance than fire-arms—the light of the moon will be enough 


at midnight, thev will make 
—there must be no witnesses.” 

* Agreed,” said Zorelli, and he went to resume his part in the 
He sang till the close without manifesting the slightest al- 


Ma- 


curiosity as to the cause of his ab- 


opera. 
teration in his voice, and without betraying the least emotion 
dame P. having evinced some 
sence, he quieted her apprehensions by the coolness and self-pos- 
session of his manner 

The count retired from his box shortly after the encounter with 
Zorelli, and did not re-appear there the rest of the evening 
» Zorelli satisfied himself that he 
He had owed sucha 


In interrogating his conscience 
had acted as became him toward his adversary 
debt of gratitude to the noble cantatrice, that he would have proved 
himself a recreant and an ingrate if he had suffered her to be out- 
raged with impunity. Born of a noble family of Trieste, Zorelli had 
from his youth manifested a remarkable talent for musick, and his 
father had permitted him to pursue his favourite study, under any 
circumstances so natural in Italy, without foreseeing how far it would 
lead him. 
inflamed and responds readily to the beautiful, he heard Madame P., 
Gifted 


At an age when the imagination of a young man is easily 


and from that time resolved to devote himself to the theatre 
with a flexible and sonorous voice, and of elegant manners, he easily 
obtained an engagement, and his debuts were highly successful 
More lately his talent displayed itself with such brillant eclat, that 
he found himself applauded by the side of the most admirable song- 
stress of Italy. It was to the well-directed lessons of Madame P. 
that he owed all his triumphs; and he had vowed a gratitude with- 
out bounds. 

At midnight, Zorelli enveloped himself in his cloak, took a sword 
under his arm, and directed his steps toward the spot designated by 
the count. The moon shone sufficiently bright for the distinguish- 
ing of surrounding objects 
a man pacing slowly to and fro, his head reclined upon his breast 
He approached him 

* Sir Count, 
marks to-morrow 
forgotten 

**On guard!" exclaimed Bacheroni, levelling his sword 


On reaching the ground, he perceive d 
It was the count 

’ said Zorelli, “consent to retract your abusive re- 
and all shall be 


in the presence of witnesses, 


As these words were pronounced, Zorelli saw issue from the shade 


two men whom he had not before remarked. At the same instant 


he mortally wounded the count, who fell, exclaiming : ** In the name 
of heaven, do not kill him 
But the poniards of the assassins had already transfixed the ill- 
fated Zorelli 
way beneath him, and he fell by the side 
* Pierced to the heart 
wounds of Zorelli. 

no more !” 
‘he assassins, who were 





I slandered 


gave 


The sword dropped from his hand, his knees 
of his late adversary 

'* said one of the men, as he examined the 
‘He will not revive. And his excellency breathes 
none other than two domesticks of the 


Zorelli 


detender, 


count, took away the body of their master, and left that of 

That same night, Italian liberty had lost her strongest 
her most devoted champion; musick, her most worthy and skilful 
interpreter. The next day the populace, among whom the servants 
of the count had spread the report that their master had been assas- 
sinated by Zore!li, rushed with fury upon the unburied remains of 


the actor, and tere them into fragments 





ORIGINAL WORKS NOT YET PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF BRANT. 
Mohawk 


ie American Re- 


ol 


wars ol t 


WE understand that the long-promised life the grea 


warriour, Joseph Brant, celebrated in the 


volution, and for twenty-five vears afterward, as the * Great —— 


of the Siz Nations,” has been for some time through the press, and 
will be 
Indeed 
some of the beautiful plates with which it is to be illustrated ; mean- 
author, Wilham L 


make the following extract from the work. It 1s 


ot Queenston, 


published by Dearborn and Company, in a very few days’ 


its publication has only been delayed by the engravers ot 


tume we have been permitted by the Stone, to 


the conciusion ol 


an imteresting account of the battle commenced 


the brave Colonel Solomon Van Rensselaer, and in which the per- 
now General) Scott was con- 


recollected, wi 


sonal bravery of Lieutenant-Colonel 
This battle, 1 


Phe account of it 


as fought in the 


svicuous 


autumn of 1812 is contained in the corm ling 


chapter of Mr. Stone’s work—a chapter which is devoted to the 


history of the family of the old Mohawk chieftain, subsequent to his 
death, an event which took place in 1807. Joseph Brant had been 
succeeded in the head-chieftaincy of his nation by his young and 
promising son John, who gallantly led his warriours into the action 


As 


the extract we have made commences rather abruptly, it is proper to 


of Queenston, being himself then but eighteen years of age 


premise, by way of explanation, that Colonel Scott had only arrived 
on the Niagara frontier on the day preceding the battle, and after all 
the details had been arranged. Young, ardent and brave, he eagerly 
but was precluded by the 


Nor was it until 


sought a command in the proposed attack, 
nature of the arrangements already decided on 


" 


after Van Rensselaer had himself fallen, covered with wounds, and | 


all the officers engaged in the expedition of a rank equal or superi- 
our to that of Scott had either been killed or wounded, that he was 
permitted to cross the nmver, and plant himself upon the post of 
danger. With these explanations the extract is submitted 


ANECDOTES OF GENERAL SCOTT. 


Early in the morning, Lieutenant-Colonel Scott arrnved on the 
heights, where he found the troops, both regulars and volunteers, in 
considerable disorder. He immediately announced his name and 
rank, and, assuming the command, with the assistance of his adyu- 
tant, an officer of great activity and intelligence, brought them into 
line. On counting his men, he found that, of regular troops, there 
were three hundred and fifty rank and file, all told, and two hundred 
and fifty-seven volunteers, under General Wadsworth and Colonel! 
Stranahan, the former of whom at once waived his rank . favour 
of Scott. Just before Scott had arrived upon the ground, Captain 
Wool had ordered Lieutenants Gansevoort and Randolph, with a 
detachment of artullery, to drill out the eqhteen pounder heretofore 
spoken of as having been taken from the enemy, at a poimt some 
distance below the crest of the heights, but which had been spiked 
before its capture. Hearing of the circumstance, and being told that 
the gun had been spiked only with a ramrod, Scott hurried away, 
in person to direct the process of extracting this lmpediment to its 
He was not long absent, and, on re-ascending the heights 
great was his astonishment to find a cloud of Indians in the act of 
rushing upon his hne, tomahawk in hand, while his troops were 
breaking, and evidently on the point of a general fight. The Indians 
bore down fiercely, and were, some of them, within ten paces of his 
men, when he gained his place just in season to prevent total disor 
der, and bring them to the mght about, facing the enemy, upon whom 


use 


they were turning their backs. All this was but the work of a mo 
ment. The Indians, finding ths sudden change in the mode of ther 
reception, recoiled ; and, after a sharp engagement, were compelled 





to retreat. Their leader was a dauntless youth, of surprising ac 
uvity; dressed, painted and plumed, en Jndien, cap-0-paed 

The Amencans, it will be recollected by 
history of the war, retained possession of the hewhts, and of the 
little fortress they had taken, during several hours, undisturbed by 
the regular troops of the enemy, who was waiting for reinforcements 
from Fort George, at Newark, six miles below. But they were in 
cessantly - arassed by the Indians, who hovered about them, ocea 
sionals advancing in considerable numbers, but who were invariably 
put to flight when seriously engaged by the colonel’s handful of an 
army. The stripling leader of the Inchans was of graceful form and 
mould, and, as already remarked, of uncommon agilitv. He was 
often observed by Colone! Scott and others, and was always ac 
companied by a dark, stalwart chef, evidently of great strength, 
who was subsequently known as Captain Jacobs. It was diseo 
vered that these two Indians, in particular, were repeatedly making 
a mark of Scott, who, like the first monarch of Isracl, stood a full 
head above his soldiers, and who was rendered a vet more consp 
cuous object by a new and brniliant uniform, and a tall white plaime 
in his hat. The conduct of these two Indians having been pe 
larly observed by Major Towson, that officer sent a message to 
Scott upon the subject, with his own overcoat, advising the colonel 
to putit on. But the disguise was declined; and the Indians, having 


p- 
familar with the 


those 





taken refuge in a wood at some distance on the left, were driven 
thence by a spiited charge, gallantly led by Scott nm person. 

By these successive acuions, however, the numbers of the Amer 
cans, both regulars and volunteers, bad beer sadly re weed, the 


wounded having been sent across the nver to the Amencan shore 


in the few boats not rendered useless by the enemy's fire in the 
morning. The Brtsh column, led by General She afie, the suc 
cessor of General Brock, was now discovered advancing in the dis 
tance from Niagara. Its approach, though slow and circumspect, 






Vv and unremitting; and of its character and olnects , 
could he no doubt. The column with which General Sheatle was 
thus advancing consisted of three hundred and fifty men of the 
forty-first regiment, several compames of ruhtia and two hundred 
and fifty Indians. Reinforcements, both of troops and Indians, ar- 
nving from Chippewa, the force of the enemy was augmented to 
ewht hundred.t Major-General Van Rensselacr, having crossed 
the river before he made this discovery, hastened back to his own 
camp, to make another appeal to the militia to cross over to the res 
cue of the little band of their own countrymen, now in such im 
nent penl. Buti vain. Not a man could overcome his constitu- 
tonal es about crossing the confines of his own country; and 
for more than two hours the troops and volunteers upon the heights 
were allowed to behold an advancing enemy, in numbers sufficient 
to overwhel m them, while, by looking over their neht shoulders 
they could an army of Amencan militia, abundantly sufficien 

to defeat the approac hing column and maimtain the victones of the 
morning.t The march of General Sheatle was protracted by an ex 

west, beyond the forest heretofore spoken of as 


was stead 


seruy 


see 


tensive detour to the 


having been a shelter to the Indians. Scott and his officers, in cor 
sideration of their own diminished numbers, marvelled greatly at 
this fatiwuing measure of precaution on the part of the enemy, but 
were afte orwerd informed by the officers into whose hands they fell 
that the enemy had no idea that the diminutive force they saw upon 
the heights constituted the whole of the army they were marching 
to encounter , 

During the breathing-time thus enjoved bv the Amenecans. and 
prolonged by the extreme caution of the enemy, a note from Gene- 


ral Van Rensselaer was received by General Wadsworth, informing 














h m of the facts heretofore stated respecting the cowardice of the 
militia, and advising a retreat. The general stated that not a con 
pany could be prevailed upon to cross the river; that he had himself 

* General Armstrong's Notices 

This is the estimate of the Canadian historian, Robert Chrystv Cole 
nel Chrystie, of the American force in his estimate, tate he ‘ f 
Sheaffe at m four to fve hundred re , wit four preces of artillery, 
from ¢ six hundred militia and three hundred Indians 

:** Neither entreaty nor threats, neither areuments nor rdienle, a 
anything. They hed seen enovgh of war to satisfy them tha mace 
part of ecial calling and at last, not dis ou to emmy y the mas 
nvented by faction t cover cowa "Ww treason en hu ‘ 
t ed men, we armed and equippe “ s week before. boasted la 
ot atriotism and prowess, were now un ‘ y ple ne « . 
thonal s es pst rfc he t tl i“ 
their ‘ — Gene Arm onz's otice the Ve 


seen the movements of the enemy, and knew that they were too 
powerful to be resisted by the handful of men upon the heights; and 
that he would endeavour to furnish boats and cover a retreat. Stull, 
he left it optional with Wadsworth and his officers to govern them- 
selves according to circumstances under their own more tmmediate 
view. A consultation of the officers was immediately beld; but 
nothing was decided upon. Meantime the enemy continued to ap- 
proach, but with undiminished cire umspection “mancuvnng from 
right to left and from left to mght, and countermarching nearly the 
whole length of the American line twice, as if determined to count 
every man in the ranks and to make himself familiar with every 
foot of the position, before he hazarded an attack.”* This delibera- 
tion gave time for renewed councils on the part of the Amencan 
officers. A retreat, however, was considered hopeless; whereupon 
Colonel Scott literally mounted a stump and made a short, but am- 
mated address, to his soldiers :—“ We cannot conquer; we may fall; 
we must die,” said Scott; “ but if we die like soldiers, we effect more 
by our example of gallantry upon a conquered field, than we could 
ever have done for our countrymen, tf surviving a successful one.” 
A unanimous shout of approval answered the surrmg appeal. Nor 
were the militia volunteers, who bad continued faithtul through the 
morning skirmishings, backward in seconding the determmation. 
Indeed, though inexpenenced, there were no braver men upon the 
field than Wadsworth and Stranshan.t The Brush advanced 
steadily in column, reserving thew fire, as did the Americans, ex- 
cepung the single piece of artillery in their possession, until they 
came within eighty paces. Several well-directed and effective fires 
succeeded —the Amer maimtanung ther ground firmly, unul 
actually pricked by the bayonets of theenemy. They then retreated 
toward the river of the steep being, at that day, covered 
with shrubs, which let themselves down from 


Ans 
} 
the site 


enabled the soldiers to 





one to another, with sufficient deliberation to allow an occasional 
return of the fire of ther pursuers, Presently, however, the Indians 
came springing down, from shrub to shrub, atter them; which cir- 


cumstance somewhat accelerated the retreat of the Amencans, On 
reaching the water's edge, not a boat was at command; and to avoid 
the galling fire of the pursuers, Scott drew his men farther up the 
river, to obtain shelter beneath the more precipitous, and, in fact, 
beetling cliffs 

Escape was now impossible; and to 
but madness tter a bret consults 


it longer was not only 
ation with Towsen and 





useless, 


Chrystie, therefore, (th tter officer having returned to the field in 
the afternoon,) a capitulation was determined upon, A flag was ac 
cordingly sent, with a proposivon, After waiting for some time 
without anv t dings, another was sent, and afterward yet another 
neither of which returned; and it subsequently appeared that the 





Indians, Scott 
But while pre 


bearers had been snecessively shot down by the 
thereupon determined to go with the flag himself 
paring to execute lis hazardous purpose, his attention was attracted 
by two of hos men, who were deliberately strpping themselves to 
skin. On inquiring ther motive, they replhed that they might as 
well drown as be hanged they wore to be if taken, since 
they acknowledged themselves to be deserters from the ranks of the 


the 


as sure 


enemy. Saying which, they plunged into the dark torrent, flowing 
madly along, im its mighty eddies and whirlpools. It was a fearful 
leap, but both succeeded in reaching the American shore in safety, 
and the colonel afterward saw and conversed with them 

tut to resume Colonel Seoit having determined to bear the 


fourth flag himself, Towson’s cravat was taken from beneath his 


stock for that purpose Towson and Chrystie both resolved to ac 

company ther commander, who, bemg the tallest, bore the hand 
kerchiel upon the pomt of his sword. Keeping close to the water's 
edge and sheltering themesclves as well as they could behind the 
rocks, the Indians continually firing m the meantime, they passed 
down untl the bank afforded no farther protection, when they tarned 
to the left, to take the road. But just as they were gaming it, up 
rose the two Indians who had becn aiming at Scott in the morning 

the young and agile chief and the mor muscular Captam Jacobs 

who both aprang upon them, ike tigers from ther lars Seott re 

monstrated, and made known the character in which he was seek 
ing the British commander, but to no purpose. The Indians gray 

pled with them fiercely, and Jacobs suececded in wrenching the 
sword trom the colonels hand. ‘The blades of Towson and Chryste 
instantly leaped from their scabbards and the Indians were raising 
their hatehets, whe na a Br tsh seryeant rushed forward, hoarsely ex 
claiming—“ Monos nour’ — and, having a guard with bum, the 


combatants were se mane d and Colonel Scott was conducted to the 








presence of General Sheatle, to whom he pre posed a surrender, and 
with whom terms of captulavon were specs y arranged the gene 
ral at once saying that they should be treated with all the honours 
of war. Orders wore immediately given that the firing should ceabe; 
but these orders were not promptly obo ved, which caused a remon 


from Colonel Seott, 
conducted back to his tro« ps 
whom General Sheath 


excer | 


str and finally a peremptory demand to be 
This prolonged fire was from the In 
admitted he could not control, as they 
dingly exasperated the amount of ther Scott 
passed a rather severe rebuke upon an enemy who avowed alhes of 
such a character; but officers beng ordered among them mi all « 
rections, they were presently compe d to desist 

The prisoners surrende red by Seott numbered hundred and 
thirty-nine regular troops and one hundred and fifty-four volunteers, 


mee 
dans, 


were at lows 


st—the colonel accurately counting them off humself. They were 
all marched down to Newark (now Niagara, the same evenm 
where the colonel and his two principal officers were quartered in a 














small tavern, having invitations the firstevenmng to dine with Gene 
ral Sheath While waiting for the arrival of an officer to condnrt 
them to the generals quarters, another incident oecurred, equally 
spinted, and even more startling, than the scone with the two Indians 
by the rond-side. Just at twilight, a littl eul entered the parlour 
with a message that somebody im the hall desired to see the tall 
officer Colonel Scott thereupon stepped out of the parlour, un 
armed, of course, inte the wl which was dark and narrow, and 
withal, incommoded by a starway; but what was his astonshment 
on ‘ cour face to face, hose emuses, the brawny Captamn 
Jac he hyobt-lbinbed eloef! The colom! had shut the door 
behind | he loft the parlour; but there w reentinel standing 
at the outer r, Whe had improperly allows he I ns to pass 
in. The dusky visitors stepped up te the colonel without ceremony 
ind the younger, who alone spoke English, made a bret mquiry as 
to the number of ba di ch had cut through h othes, intumating 
aston'shment that the rd both bean firmg at him almost the whol 
dav, without eflect ne t while the young ) wos thos speaking 
or, rather, becrnming thus to speak—for such, subsequently, seemed 
to be the import of what he meant to say— Jacobs, rudely seiung 
the colonel by the arm, attempted to whirl hom rows exclaiming 
in broken English Me shoot so often, nm sure to have hit sowie 
where ‘Hanes off, you scoundre!!"' cred Scott, mndignant at such 
freedom with his person, and adding a rnful expression reflecting 
upon the Ir in’s skill as a marksman, a flung bum from him 

The Indians drew mestantly both dirk and ton mwh, when, with 
the ray y of hyhtmng, Scott, who had fortunately eepred a num 
ber of swords standing at the end of the passage, seized one from ite 
ron shent and placed himaelf na posture ot defence guimet the 
menacng It ns. As they stood im this picturesque atin Seott 
with hee sword ready to etnke, and the Indians with ther toma 
hawks and dirks mm the air, frowning defiance upon each other—bot 

tee Arms N con otu W“W 
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parties awaiting the first blow—Colonel Coffin, who had been sent 
with a guard to conduct Scott to the general’s quarters to dinner, 
sprang into the passage and cried, ‘‘ Hold!” Comprehending, at a 
glance, the dangerous position of Scott, he interfered at once, by 
sharp remonstrance and also by weapon, in his defence. Jacobs, 
exasperated, turned upon Colonel Coffin, and, uttering a menace, 
his companion also unguardedly turned to observe the issue of the 
new combat. The scene was of the most exciting and earnest cha- | 
racter. The Indians having thus turned upon Coffin, one of them 
exclaimed, “I kill you!’ Seott instantly raised his sabre, which 
was heavy and substantial, so that a descending blow would have 
fallen upon both the savages at once, and called out, “If you strike, 

I will kill you both!’ For a moment, they stood frowning—the 
piercing eyes of the Indians gleaming with wild and savage fury, 
while Scott and Coffin alike looked upon both with angry defiance, 
all with upraised arms and glittering steel. Recovering, somewhat, |! 
from the gust of passion into which they had been thrown, the In- 
dians then slowly dropped their arms and retired. The officer who | 
thus came to the rescue was the aid of General Sheafle, whose er- | 
rand was to conduct the colonel to dinner, and who, by this umely 
arrival, probably saved his life. It can hardly be necessary to 
mention who was the young chief that had sustained himself so 
actively and bravely through the day, as the reader will already | 
have anticipated the name—John Brant—the successor of the great 
captain, his father, who, as has already been stated, though not 
eighteen years of age, had that day, for the first time, led his tribe 
upon the war-path. Beyond doubt, it was no part of the young | 
p fs design to inflict injury upon the captive American com- 
mander. His whole character forbids the idea; for he was as gene- 
rous and benevolent in his feelings as he was brave. Having been 
exhausting much ammunition upon the colonel during the day, this 
visit was one of curiosity, to ascertain how near they had come to 
the accomplishment of their object. Like Cassius, the Indian bears 
anger as the flint does fire, though not always cold again so soon. 
It was the same with Scott. Neither would allow of personal free- 
dom; the colonel did net fully comprehend the object of their visit, 
and a sudden rencontre, that had well nigh proved fatal, was the 
consequence, 





ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
We learn by the English papers that a new play by the most popular dra- 
matist of the dav, may soon be expected. The following song, in his honour, 
is from the May number of Bentley's Miscellany. 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Fill, fill up a bumper! no twilight, no, no! 
Let hearts, now or never, and goblets o’erflow ! 
Apollo commands that we drink, and the Nine, 
A generous spirit in generous wine 


The rose smells as sweet call 1t what name you will ; 
The right honest heart is an honest heart still ; 

Can we find a truer to garnish our bowls 

Than Sheridan, Sherry, or prime Paddy Knowles? 


The bard, ina bumper! behold, to the brim 
They rise, the gay spirits of poesy—whim! 
Around ev'ry glass they a garland entwine, 
Of sprigs from the laurel, and leaves from the vine. 


A bumper! the bard who, in eloquence bold, 

Of two noble fathers the story has told ; 

What pangs heave the bosom, what tears dim the eyes, 
When the dagger is sped, and the arrow it flies. 


The bard, in a bumper! Is fancy his theme ! 

"Tis sportive and light as a fairy-land dream 

Does love tune his harp! ‘tis devoted and pure ; 

Or friendship’ ‘us that which shall always endure. } 


Ye tramplers on liberty, tremble at him ; 

His song is your knell, and the slave's morning hymn ! 
His frolicksome humour 1s buxom and bland, 

And bright as the goblet I hold in my hand. 


The bard! brim your glasses; a bumper! a cheer! 
Long may he live in good fellowship here 

Shame to thee, Britain, if ever he roam, H 
To seek with the stranger a friend and a home ! | 


Fate, in his cup ev'ry blessing infuse— 
Cherish his fortune, and smile on his muse ; 
Warm be his hearth, and prosperity cheer 
hose he is dear to, and those he holds dear. i| 


Blithe be his autumn as summer hath been— 
Frosty, but kindly, and sweetly serene 


Green be his winter, with snow on lis brow— Ht 
Green as the wreath that encircles it now ! | 
To dear Paddy Knowles, then, a bumper we fill, Ht 
And toast his good health as he trots down the hill; 

In genius he’s left all behind him, by goles! il 


But he won't leave behind him another Pat Knowles '! 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
Monday.—Rose at nine, and after “ dawdling” over a cup of coffee 
and the morning papers for a couple of hours, sauntered forth into | 
Broadway. Everybody I encounter seems bent on some absorbing 
pursuit. I am surprised at meeting with so few loungers like my- | 


self. My acquaintances give me a hasty nod, and pass on, as if any 
interruption would render them too late to close the capital bargains 
they have on hand. It is amazing how much in a hurry some peo- 
ple are to make money 
Tuesday.—Met Jones in Broadway, who insisted upon taking me 
to see some paintings at Clinton-Hall. He dragged me up two pair 
of stairs, when I gave in, and refused to go any farther. What a 
monstrous proposition '—to take a gentleman up three pair of stairs 
to see pictures! I would hardly mount so high to look in a mirror, 
Wednesday.—The weather being fine to-day, amused myself with 
leaning against the left pillar of the Astor-House, and looking at the 
ladies. Flatter myself that my glances were returned with interest. 
What can the dear creatures see in me so attractive ? 
Thursday.—Inveigled Brown and Smith, with their wives and 
children, into accompanying me on a pleasure excursion down the 
habour in my sail-boat. Beautifal morning. We scudded merrily 


a 


along with a wind that followed fast; and, having passed the Nar-| 


rows, lay to at some distance to catch fish. The first one that we 
caught was Master Andrew Jackson Smith, he having managed to 


'| get hooked by the clothes as Brown was pulling up his line. Martin 


Van Buren Brown was nearly frightened out of his wits by a fish, 
“very like a whale,” which jumped at him as he was leaning over 
the gunwale, with his hands in the water. Shortly afterward, Mar- 
tin was heard calling lustily for assistance ; and then a plunge into 
the water was heard, as if he had fallen overboard. Mrs. Brown 
immediately executed a swoon into my arms ina very creditable man- 
ner. Martin was found behind the foresail in high glee at the suc- 
cess of his joke—he having thrown overboard a fine large cod, the 
only fish which we had been able to catch. Mr. Smith boxed the 


little caitiff’s ears soundly, whereupon Mr. Brown took up his son’s | 


part, and quarrelled with Mr. Smith. The harmony of the party 
was now completely broken up—and Andrew Jackson having at last 
succeeded in getting his lip impaled upon one of the hooks, in order 
that “he might know how the fish felt,’ squalled so as to drown all 
other noises. We now thought it time to return. I trimmed the 
sails, and turned the tiller toward home. But the wind had quite 
died away. A thick mass of vapour !ay piled along the western ho- 
rizon. We were threatened with a squall ; and soon it came down 
witha vengeance. ‘The rain poured in cataracts. We hurried the 
women and children into the narrow cavity dignified with the name 
ofacabin. Brown and Smith were both desperately sick. I was 
obliged to take in sail and stand by the helm all alone ; in short, to 


; perform the offices of captain, sailor, and mate at the same time. At 


one moment, I thought we were gone to Davy Jones's locker ; but 
rode the storm delightfully. At last, 


my gallant little ** Seamew’ 
the clouds broke away, the wind changed, and I landed my precious 
cargo at Whitehall—Mrs. Smith protesting that she would never go 
“ a-pleasuring”’ on the water again, and the little Smiths and Browns 
looking like so many drenched wharf-rats. 

Friday.—Walked Broadway. Met Miss D., who told me that the 
man who writes the ** Citv Lyricks’’ for one of the evening papers, 
was going to celebrate me in verse. If he does I will thrash him! 
I need some excitement. I regard newspapers as Beau Shatterly 

I believe there is a 


’ 


did parish registers, ** impertinent inventions.” 
conspiracy among mankind to annoy me. An organ-grinder began 
playing before my door yesterday, just as T was sitting down to en- 
joy asiesta. I threw him a shilling. The unconscionable rogue 
kept on playing! [ remonstrated with him for so doing after I had 
paid him, whereupon he looked up with a merciless leer, and replied, 
“[ never stops playing for a shilling—I asks two-and-sixpence ever 
since the pipes has got out of repair. My dear,” continued the ruf- 
tian, addressing a fat, red-faced woman by his side, the bearer of a 
horrid-looking instrument, between a clarionet and bassoon, ** My 
dear, can’t you sing * Home, sweet home,’ for the gemman !” “ No, 
no,”’ I ejaculated, as the female prodigy gathered her breath for the 
** Long life to your honour,” 


effort, “* here 1s half a dollar ; go, go! 
was the reply ; ** you shall hear from us again the next pleasant af- 
ternoon.”” Mem. To change my lodgings 
Saturday.—Saw Ellen Tree as Constance, in the Love-Chase 
* What a maid! 
No mood but doth become her, yea, adorn her! 
She turns unsightly anger into beauty; 
Sour scorn grows sweetness touching her sweet lips, 
And indignation, lighting on Aer brow, 
Transforms to brightness, as the cloud to gold 
That overhangs the sun!” 
Several English paraphrases of this tender little song have already ap- 
peared, but they introduce thoughts and expressions which are not to be 
found in the original, and omit some of the colouring which renders it so 


| national. The following is a translation from the Swiss, by Charles Mackey 


SWISS HOME-WO. 


Heart! my heart! why so dejected ! 
And what means thy constant wo ! 
Is ‘t not fair in foreign regions ! 
Heart! my heart ! what grieves thee so? 
What doth grieve me ’—all around me ; 
Quite forsaken here I roam ; 
True, ‘tis fair in foreign regions, 


But I’m pining for my home ! 


Oh, my home! for thee I languish ; 
Would that I could breathe thine air ' 
See my father, see my mother, 
See the hills and valleys fair! 
Oh, to see the mountain summits, 
Down whose side the torrents ran ! 
Crags, that trod by chamois only, 
Scorn the foot of mortal man ! 


Oh, to hear the sweet bells unkling 
As the drover mounts the hill; 

With his kine and lambkins browsing, 
Or disporting at their will! 


Oh, to see my native village, 
Underneath the mountains blue ; 
With its green and flowery meadows, 

And its lake as clear as dew ; 


And its many-coloured houses ; 
Oh, to see them all once more ! 
And to greet the friendly neighbours, 
Each man standing at his door! 


No one loves us here, or shakes us 
Warm and kindly by the hand; 
Little children smile not on us, 
As at home in Switzerland! 
Oh, I pine to see the homestead, 
Where my happy youth flew by: 
Up, my limbs, and bear me thither ! 
Bear me thither, ere ] die! 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


| NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
|} Nos. 96, 97, 114 and 164. All by J. H. Shegogue.—If this painter 


would devote the time spent upon the six paintings in this exhibition 
| on one picture only, he would find it much to his advantage. The 
| propensity of our young artists to make up in numbers what they 
| lack in merit, is a sad mistake. 

| No. 98. Landscape. G. Marsiglia—A good composition, but un- 

, natural in its colour and too formal in its execution. 

'| No. 99. Portrait. J. Frothingham.—Flesh excellent; background 
and drapery rather too cold and repulsive to please. 

No. 101. View on the Hudson. J. P. Beaumont.— The foreground 
in this picture, one would suppose, had been visited by a swarm of 
locusts—as every twig and branch is almost as leafless as in the 
dead of winter. But this fault is somewhat redeemed by a clear 
and well-painted distance. 

Nos. 102, 109 and 115. Portraits. J. Harris.—Very well-painted, 
but too dark for exhibition-pictures. 

No. 103. Portrait of a lady. H. Inman.—This is not equal to 
No. 90, by the same artist, and is faulty in the size and foreshorten- 
ing of the arms. 

No. 104. Portrait. W. H. Powell.—An excellent painting, and 
strongly reminding us of Mr. Inman’s style. 

No. 105. Ship ina gale. J. Pringle.—Well-drawn, but not well- 
coloured. 

No. 106. Landscape. Lieutenant Eastman.—Very good and highly 
creditable. 

Nos. 107 and 108. Not remarkable pictures 

Nos. 110 and 116. Portraits. J. Frothingham.—Not equal either 
to No. 60 or 99. 

Nos. 111 and 117. Landscapes. J. B. Bleecker.—Very fair, as far 
as they go. 

No. 112. Taking the veil. J. B. White.— Another amateur, we 
understand, and one that has shown, in this picture, a knowledge 
of the art that we are surprised at. We hope he will give a little 
more attention to his extremities, such as hands, feet, etc. 

No. 113. Portrait. C. C. Ingham.—We believe this is a likeness 
of the late estimable president of the Mercantile Library Association. 
It was only the last annual exhibition, if our memory serves us, 
that we accompanied him’ through the Academy, when he exhibited 
that excellent taste which so strongly marked his writings and con- 
versation. This portrait, it is said, was executed after his death, 
and shows the ingenuity of Mr. Ingham’s pencil. 

No. 115. Miniature. Mrs. Folsom.— Very neatly painted. 

Nos. 119 and 168. Miniature and portrait. By a young lady.- 
Certainly both excellent productions. 

No. 120. Miniature. C. H. Thomas.—Not as good as No. 119. 

Nos. 121 and 122. Miniatures. H.C. Shumway.—Executed with 
great skill and neatness, but wanting in rotundity. 

No. 123. Miniature. An amateur.—Not a flattering likeness. 

Nos. 124 and 153. Miniatures. Miss D. Vail.--Very neatly 
finished. 

No. 125. Otsego Hall. J. Hill.—Well drawn, but indifferently 
coloured. 

No. 126. Miniature. C. A. Folsom.—Rather cold in its colour. 

Nos. 127 and 152. Miniatures. G. W. Newcombe.—Peculiar in 
style, but not of the first class. 

Nos. 128, 135 and 142. Miniatures. J. W. Dodge.--Not equal to 
those in former exhibitions. 

Nos. 129 to 133, inclusive. Miniatures. Mrs. J. Guillett.--Very 
naturally and pleasingly painted. 

No. 134. Miniature. Miss Frothingham.—An excellent likeness, 
and sweetly painted. 

Nos. 136 and 137. Miniatures. Mrs. Sibolt.—Very good. 

Nos. 138 and 146. Fruit and flower-pieces. M. Tettalbach.- 
Carefully drawn and coloured. 

No. 139. Vignettes. Miss A. Brown.—A very proper style for 
compositions of this size 
' Nos. 140 and 155. Miniatures. J. Vandyck.—Not rivalling his 

great namesake in colour or drawing 

No. 141. Four miniatures. G. Baker, Jun. —Not extraordinary. 

Nos. 143 and 159. Mimatures. Alvan Clark.—Excellent; particu- 
larly that of C. Harding, Esq 

No. 144. Miniature group. Miss Ann Hall.—A specimen of colour 
and finish equalling, in excellence, those of former years 

Nos. 145 and 183. Miniatures. Carl Weinedel.--No. 145 particu- 
larly good, for its strong likeness 

Nos. 147, 157 and 153. Miniature and engravings. J. F. FE. 
Prud' homme.—-Showing great improvement 

No. 148. Miniature. H. Wengler, Jun. —Not a clever specimen 

No. 149. Miniature. A. Agate.—Well-coloured, but wanting in 
force. 

No. 150. Miniature. J. J. Mapes.--Except being a little too red, 

a very good painting 

No. 15]. Miniature. L. Bingham.—Not first-rate. 

No. 156 A pencil sketch. H. J. Morton.--We have seen better 
things from Mr. Morton 

No. 160. Scene from the Battery. T. Thompson.—Accurately 
drawn, but too opake in colour 

No. 161. Portrait of a child. J.G. Chapman.—lInferiour to No 

206, which we shall notice in our next. 

No. 162. Landscape. M. Livingston.—The same faults and beau- 
| ties as in No. 92 
|| Nos. 163 and 175. Portraits. W. Creighton.--No. 165. Portrait 
_ J. Stearns.—Nos. 166 and 180. Portraits. T Thompson.—Are all 
| about of the same character, and all second-rate works 
|} Nos. 167 and 180. Landscapes. S. V. Hunt.—Exhibiting a little 
i too much mannerism, and not enough nature 
| No. 169. Engraving. R. Hinshelwood.—Well and carefully done 
i] Nos. 171 and 176. Pencil-drawings. J. A. Underwood.—Pencil- 
| drawings should not be exhibited, unless first-rate; and these are 


" 
not so 





(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 


“ The Hawauan Spectator..—Here is a neat, well-printed, and 
well-bound pamphlet of one hundred and twelve pages, published in 
a quarter of the globe where, fifty years age, the rays of civilization 
had not penetrated. It bears the imprint of Honolula, Oahu, Sand- 
wich Islands, and professes to be conducted by an * association of 
gentlemen,” and printed for the proprietors 
The articles in the number before us, which bears date 


Its appearance is to 
be quarterly 
January, 1838, are all well-written and instructive. The following 
* Sketches of Kauai,” by 


Mr. J. J. Jarves. from whom we learn that Kauai may be considered 


pecimens are from an article, ¢ ntitled, 


the Nahant of Oahu. The island was discovered on the nineteenth 
of January, 1778, by Captain Cook, and is thirty-three miles long, 
it broad. It lies seventy-five miles north-west from 


Oahu, and its population is about nine thousand, and on the decrease 


and twenty-eig 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY AT KOLOA 


“ Saturday is the general market and shopping day, and the time allotted 
the chiefs, to the natives, to prepare their foud tor the ensuing week Al 
sunrise the little shops on both the plantations are opened, to redeem the 
paper money, and purchase such articles as the natives bring for sale 
Crowds of them, in the rudest attire, or in no att at all, eariv crowd the 
house. One brings vegetables, another fish, fine t as, mats, curiosities, in 
short, anything which they suppose the Aao/t, (fore! r,J to want. Women 
leading fat pigs, which ever and anon they take In their arms, and press to 
their bosoms, to stil! their dealeuing and prolonged lamentations, or 
the last fond embrace, join in the throng, Ww tiowl add their v« 
to the duicet strain. Then commences t Knives, needies, flints. 
calicoes, and ail the numerous etcetera of a trading estadlisliment are spread 
in tempting array before their Wistiul eyes, and & scene of cheapening, un- 
s, Which Ww 

























‘ 


ild de credit to a semina 





dervalumg, and petty deception enst 
rian belle, or require the pencil of a Cruikshank to depict. The rigidity of 
the muscle ia the face, which so peculiarly char acter zes an American tra 
der, rendering the features stuf and uninviting, ¥ contrasts with the 

varied expression, the shrug of the shoulde r. and gesture of the limb, which 
iwiich no anaka 














so strongly implies What words are weak in Conveyin 
fails in using In the greatest profusion, accompanied with certain suspicious 


are tutated irom their favourite pets and 





grunts, (which I strongly 
mess COMpanions,) in Coaversing Upon any suber tin the least exciting In 
fact, more meaning ts conveyed in a look, wink of the eye, or twitch of a 
muscle, as their manner of trading bears ample testimony, than volumes 
of the king’s English would express. Of all t rts of civilized life, that of 
close trading is the first acquired by savages, is the first taught ; 
but these are as generous tn ribut 
friends and families, as they are sharp 
are closed, the remainder of the day is 
A Sabbath here is emphatically a period ,and presents a pleasing con- 
trast to the noise and hubbou! of the preceding day At nine o'clock in the 
morning, summoned by the shrill sound of the conch, files of well-dresse 
natives, coming from hill and dale, pouring trom town and hamle 
quietly wending their way to the house of God. There, squatt 
manner, on the ground, the men occupying one side of the building, and the 
women the other, they listen with attention to the words of the preacher 
or mingle their voices tn the songs of praise. | have attended religious meet- 
ings in many of the back villages in our own Country, but In none of them 
have l ever witnessed a greater seriousness Of manner, a more respecttu 
demeanour, or devotional deportment, than was here displayed Alter the 
close ot the service, they separated in the same silent manner Iu the af 
ternoon a few attend a Bible class, while others make friendly visits, or re- 
main in their own habitations. But no riotous noise, or cnes of profane mer- 
riment are heard here. Allis hushed—the same stillness which pervades 
the landscape in New-England on the Sabbath, 1s felt ; and, like the pouring 
of oi! over troubled waters, soothes the angry passions, and invite man to 
hold communion with his Maker. And this ts the result of a missionary 
establishment of but three years’ standing.” 









tinusemen 




















“ Supplement to Bentley's Miscellany "—Mr. Lewer has published, 
in a style uniform with his edition of Bentley's Miscellany, a sup- 
plement, rendering it complete in every respect, and embracing in 
one number the first nineteen chapters of Oliver Twist, and the pre- 
ceding chapters of other stories, the omission of which would leave 
a blank in the first volume of the American republication. Twelve 
etchings, by Cruikshanks, embellish the supplement, and they are 
all executed with the most creditable fidelity. Mr. Lewer’s repub- 
lications are got up in a very neat and beautiful style, and enjoy, as 
they deserve, an extensive circulation. His edition of * Bentley's 
Miscellany,” edited by the inimitable Boz, has met with an extraor- 
dinarv degree of suc 
Ele gy, 
wood-cut engraving are contained in the 


ess 





“ Gray's llustrated.”"—Some very beautiful specimens of 





illustrations to the edition 
recently published in London, of the Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
A liberal supply of this exquisite work has been received by Messrs 
Wiley and Putnam. We know of no more 


An elegy, every stanza of which 


suitable ornament for 
the centre-table and the boudoir 
could furnish materials te the artist for designs so expressive and 
varied, should receive additional celebrity, if 11 were possible to in- 
crease that which it already enjovs 

“ 4 New French Manual.” ew- York 
This is the best and most succinct Manual of the French language 


Beside sa cop ous colle ction 





Wiley and Putnam.— 


that has fallen under our observation 
of phrases, it contains a series of conversations on the curiosities, 
manners and amusements of Paris, which must be invaluable to the 
stranger in that metropolis. Some useful hints in regard to the pro- 
iciation of French words will also be found appended to the work 
* Democr 


work, by De Tocqueville, has long been a desideratum in this 


ni 





wy in America.”—A good translatien of this celebrated 





country. ‘The present edition, from the press of George Dear 


and Co., is enriched with an original preface and notes, by John C 
Spencer. Few works of the present day have attracted more atten- 
tion than this in Europe, and we cannot doubt that it will be duly 
apprec iated in the United States 

r, a Moth Crime 
title, by Horace Smith, one of the aut! 


has been republished by Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard. Ho- 


* Jane Lomar : ¢ "—-A new novel, with this 


Re jected Addresses,’ 


hors of * 





race Smith never writes anyth:ng that is not well worth reading, and 
we shiall improve the first summer afternoon which finds us at lei- 
sure, in making ourselves acquainted with his new work. 

“ Cooper's Italy." —We are indebted to Messrs. Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard for the new work by the author of “ The Pilot,” 
ing an account of his experiences in Italy. 


contain- 


taining one, and not the less so for being imbued throughout with jengine and fill the boilers ; 


the peculiar anti-English prejudices of the author. 





The book is an enter- | will take a drive to Bloomingdale.” — 


TO READERS AND Oc CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Ayr of “Gertrude,” “E. P.£.,.* “8.2¢,” “Ff. BF...” 
"* Robin,” * P..” and “ X. Y.,” are respectfully dec luned, with thanks 

to a authors. We regret that we cannot avat/ ourselves of the recondite la- 
bours of “J. T."—*" Gascon” ts mformed, that tf he will purge his very spr- 
rited sketch of ita personalities, we have no objection to giving tt a place in 
our columnas.—** The Georgian Captive” contains many beautiful verses, but 

| the press of matter for the Mirror 1s so great at present, that we cannot find 

room for tt. 
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Boat-clubs and boat-songs. —There could not be a spot more de- 
lightfully and conveniently situated for aquatick exercises and ex 
cursions than our own noble island of Manhattan, and more esp 
that part of it known to our Dutch progenitors as New-A 
confluence of the East River and the Huds 


ind the i lacid waters of 


cially 
sterdam. At the 


with the broad ocean within an hour's sail, 


the most beautiful of streams along its border, it would be singular 
’ , 


if our youthful population were not almost amphibioos 


lishment of boat-clubs among tl 





been a natural 





appears to have 
consequence of the facilities presented for the pursuit of nautical 
been so lavish of her inno 


amusements. Nature would never have 





cent allurements and inviting beauties had they not been formed to 


be admired and enjoved. But it is not this consideration only which 
would induce us to say a good word for our boat-clubs. They af 
ford the means and opportunities for a healthful and exhilarating 
exercise—for bracing the lumbs and nerving the system to endurance 
—for exchanging the reeking atmosphere of the city lor the fresh, re 


lantuuck breeze. The ibs of New 


York! May their crafts never want stout hearts to man them. And 





animating n, here’s to the boat-ch 


this re minds us Ol a song apropos to our sulect It was written 
by Samuel Woodworth, Es 
Start not 


j-s and dedicated tothe Malay Boat-« 
Malays are, 


set of savages, 


, fair and gentle reader. Thes 


we assure vou, a verv gentlemanly and fi 


of this city. 


e-looki 

and, as you will see by the song, not by any means deficient in gal 

lantry. You will not refuse to jom in the chorus’ 
THE MALAY ROAT-SONG 


} 


we morn is clear, the hour is near, 


The tide be gins to tlow, 


hen let us man our ready boat 





And have a merry row 
. together pull 


go the fly hg snore 





While musick’s chime, still marks the time 


Of cach elastick oar 

The red Malav, thus greets each dav 
That lights his sunny isle 

And why not we, more blest than he, 
With freedom’s cheering smile 


Of vigour full, to 





pull 
Along the fiving shore - 
Whule musick’s chime, still marks the time 


O14 each elastick o% 


Row, brothers, row—for well we know 
That tender beaming eves 

Of fair Malays, now on us gaze, 
To see us win the prize 

The goal ts past—'t s ours at last' 
What shouts now rend t} e sky ' 

Who'd not toil hard, for such reward— 


The smile of beauty's eve 


.—The bill for the extension of the term of 


English copyris ht hi 
copyright to authors and their heirs, introduced into the British House 





of Commons by Serjeant Talfourd, had, at the last accounts, passed 
to a second reading, in spite of a formidable oppositior Young 
D'Israeli made some ¢ oquent and ay posite remarks in support of 
the measure He said he could not understand what accident or 


quality there was in material property which was not to be found | 


works of literature. ‘ They required great industry, great care 
great skill, and oftentimes much capital in the production; they 


} ! } 


assumed &@ Visible, pa pa ile, and angibie form; warehouses mucht 


be filled with them; and the tenure by which they were held was. 





in his opinion, superrour to that of all other propert for uf was ¢ 
gmail. It was tenure which did not exist in a doubtful tithh—whi« 
did not spring from any adventitious circumstance It was no 
found—it was not prescriptive—it was primitive t was original 
it was the most natural of | titles, because it was the most simipie 





and least artificial. It was paramount and sovereign, because it was 





a tenure by creation.” The followmg in promptu upon the advocacy 





of this bill by the member for Reading, is from the pen of Samuel 


Lover, the popular song-writer 





* Serweant Talfourd is r t, when for authors he’s r ng 


Who should piead in their cause bul the member tor Reading 

What next ?—A Mr. Hancock, an ingenious mechanist, has been 
astonishing the people of London by riding in a steam-gig through 
severa, of the most crowded thoroughfares of the city with the most 
“nt for steam-wagons 


perfect ease and safety. He has obtained a pat 


and carriages to travel on common roads. How long will it be be- 


fore we shall hear, instead of * John, harness my horse and gig ; | 
John, put a fire under the 
I shall dine in Buffalo. If I should take 


it into my head to go to Astoria, I shall not be back til] next week 


Dr, Channing.—The last number of Fraser's Magazine, a work 
which is regarded as high critical authority in England, contams a 
highly complimentary notice of the writings of Dr. Channing. The 
writer commences with this bold and candid assertion :-—* Channing 
is, unquestionably, the finest writer of the age. His language is 
sumple, nervous, and copious in Saxon. His periods are short, and 


His meaning does 


constructed without any appearance of eflort 


not require to be gathered, by dint of persevering investigation, from 


the heart of a cumbrous phraseology ; it strikes at once Nor is 


this its transparency the result of weakness or want of compass ; the 


From his writings there may be extracted 


some of the nchest poetry and original conceptions, clothed in lan- 


very contrary ts the cas¢ 


guage, unfortunately for our literature, too litle stadied in the day 
in which we live Channing appears to have imbued his mind with 
the spirit of the masters of our island tongue their very tones seem 


to have filled his ear, and to have become key-notes to his fine st 
co npositions , their strong idhomatick kh vlis 1 has evidently worked 
itself into the mind of our author, and taught him that, im the phrase 

olegy which weak minds pronounced to be jeyune, there was a ver- 
n the hands of a master-mind, « Xpres 


he °° The er 


is a foree and finish in the pages of Channing that indicate 


tuck again savs that 














at great genius and protracted elaboration ;"’ and adds, * his 
writings have charmed us :nto the atutude of fervent admirers.” 
l . i . com Irom 80 « terested a quarter ~but we 
do not disagree with the | s im critick in tis estimate of the 
merits of (ha ng’s masterly stwle 
Steam navigation of the A ‘ No small portion of chagrin 
and mortification was! ‘ with the satisfaction, with which the 
s esstul experiment of nav t the Atlantick by steam as ma 
t sted mm the arrival of 1 s d Gre Western, was haled 
tha \ For a nation of ventors and patentees to be an 
ed a done ms ia ‘ wi den somewhat 
to I itional ‘ I} se perceive by the papers, 
ta de ecticut mat S Tiser fo dispute the palin of having 
first proye ed the enterprise, with the tn oft inal M Junius 
Smith, a native of Plymouth, Co cut, went to London to reside 
" the vear ISOS, In ISbbs Smith proposed to form the 
British and Amerecan Steam Nas ition Company, with a cay ol 
e hundred thousand pounds He laboured long and alor e, under 
manv discouragements, ur last year, When the company was placed 


on a firm basis, with a capital of one m pounds This os the 


company which sent out the Sirus, and which has, besides the 


British Queen, two other steamers under contract 





Viblo’s garden. —The doors of this picasant summer retreat were 
th i to the publick on the fo stant. ‘The attractions 
presented were of the first order The varden has undergone man 
mprovements—the walks have been freshly gravelled, and the beds 
newly laid with a choiwe collection of trees and flowers \ tower 
‘designed and executed,” as Niblo assures us, “on the model of 
Ah ancient Castic France,” but which bears more resemblance to 
is ture we once sawin EF! Dorado, has been erected in the midst 
of blossoms and verdure In addition t ese attractions, * the 
(sarden Saloon has been altered, re-embellisned and decorated snd 
a really respectable | talented corps has been engayed te give ef 
ect to the vaudevilles and musical entert ments, which are pro 


produced When we mention the names of Mrs. Henry Wallack, 
Mr. and Mrs Watson. Mr Iyte, M: Damer, Mr Bishop, Mr 





Archer, Signor Gambati, M. Opell, the Ravels, and Mr. John Sefton, 
we shail have sai ¢ i for the character of the representations 

Vive Dare yn 4 The pertorn ces ol t s little wem of an a 
essa e Natio ive a+ lac wert! your l ‘ n 
) i her eleventh vear, she has sustamed some parts m the hiwh 
est walks of the drama with @ power and viv ty wlech we do not 
often see sur ed by **« en of a ‘ sth In Rie!ard 
the Third and Shyk s the ta y ol er readings and the expre 
siveness of her action gave miterest and eflect to personations, which 
ve can rarely tolerate cacept wh executed by acto of rey eo Oh 
t tol her bencht, on the ft . t, Ja petite Dare port wa 
esented w an« nt watch dé ‘ ftotar ber of 
entlomen of t city, as a te nonia their estumation of her 
‘ i iv talent and w a liable ma ers 

R ippountm f Wit jy" chs t * pa r as Holl to 
‘ id never will have vet we © tempted venture a remark 
‘ the recent Tine t 1 ‘ twol well kt } d 
estectne everybody tin st that of ex hol ‘ as 
5 etary ol the VN iman w ew! edound te “? our 
ol the countr um? whose ouitme si « responded to by the 
officers of our ¢ int navy ie tily and chee y the « or i that 
of James R. Whiting, as district attorney lo lus offical duues 
Mr Whitw g brings a clear head, a sound heart, and talents of an 
unusual } \ Aside from party considerations, we take 
eave to sav that these ofhees have beet worthily bestowed 





ares Cliff —We learn from an English paper thet a por 
t most poetical of rocks was recently detached in conse 
quence of cutting for the railroad tunnel, and fell prone to the beach 


It is asked, what mmagery could the bard have combined 


below 
for so strange and incongruous an acerndent! How long will a be 


before Niagara is cut away in the attempt to pierce it with a tunnel! 


The desecration could hardly be greater than that of chiselling away 
Shakspeare’s Cliff to make room for a railroad depot. Oh, Ariel" 
Oh, Oberon! Oh! Puck! where were ye when the profanation was 


committed 
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THE DYING GIRL TO HER LOVER! 


A BALLAD—THE WORDS BY WINTHROP M. PRAED—COMPOSED BY MRS. EDWARD FITZ GERALD.—PUBLISHED BY FIRTH AND HALL. 


AFFETTUOSO. 


ids: 





Fare thee well, love, fare thee well! From the I pass a-way,W here yma 
wor 











- J ‘ 
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bright- 





est things thatdwell, All de-ceive and all 





a a 







J 
os Se 


fall a-sleep, 











de-cay. Cheer-ful-ly I 





















As by mys-te-riousspell, Yet Lweepto see thee weep, Fare thee 


oe at BL ERIN aS NRE 
© fe oe jee, fee Pr 
\%@ -@¢- --— | =*-— -- 
| 

















fare thee well? 
well, love, 





En 
gF ce 
| 








































Ps: 





o ~ 3 
oe | 
| 
2d—Tell of me, love, tell of me. | But when some most cherished one || 3d—Leave me now, love, leave me now, {| We shall meet, we know not where, 
Not amid the heartless ¢) | By your side at eve shall be, Not with sorrow, not with sighs, | And be blest, we dream not how, 
Not where passion bends the knee, | Ere your twilight tales are done, Not with clouds, love, on thy brow, With a kiss, and with a pray’r, 
Not with tears, love, in thine eyes, Leave me now, love, leave me now! 


Not where pleasure trills the song, 


Tell of me, love, tell of me! 





sRiseellany. 





THEN FARE THEE WELI 


Orgmal. 


I'wen fare thee well' Go hence and deem me cold, 
Unmoved by genius’s fire or love's sott lay ; 
\ heartless slave fettered with links of gold, 
\ human presence, but a soul of clay 
Think what thou wilt! But never may’st thou know 
The pangs it cost to frame the looks | wore 
With careless voice and men I bid thee go— 
Ah! voice, mien, heart, can ne’er be careless more ! 
The glowing fruit we read about in story 
May well show forth the smiling face I bore ; 
Blushing and glancing in the noontide glory, 
But dark within, and rotten at the core! 
Then take my last farewell! for thee alone 
My heart shall ever wake its sorrowing tone 


Roeves wert met —The New-Orleans Picayune relates that 
two rogues entered a house in that city, unknown to each other, 
and while both were pursuing their avocations noiselessly and in 
the dark, they accwentally came in contact; each thinking he had 
** woke up” the lawful owner, a hard scutlle commenced, upsetting 
chairs and tables, and raising such a tremendous racket that the 
proprietor was roused—he soon came to the sceue of action with a 
candle, when the freebooters, discovering their mistake, made off, 
leaving all their plunder, and escaped. 


Reranrer.—A notorious toper used to mourn about not having 
a regular pair of eyes—one being black and the other light hazel 
* It is lucky for you,” replied his friend, * for if your eves had been 
matches your nose would have set them on fire long ago.” 

A NEW METHOD OF PLAYING THE vionIN --A Monsieur Iscard has 
constructed a violin to be played by a pair of bellows. The per. 
former holds the instrament after the manner of the violoncello—his 
feet work the bellows, and his right hand directs the stream of air 
to the string requiring it 


Suaktne nanps.—At a duel the parties discharged their pistols 
without eflect, whereupon one of the seconds interfered, and pro- 
posed that the combatants should shake hands. ‘To this the other 
second objected, as unnecessary ; for, said he, their hands have been 
shaking this half hour 


The following hits at the “ books of fashion, politeness, gentility,” 
ete., of the day, are from a late London work : 


Fincer-Giasses.—The proper use of finger-glasses is merely to 
dip the fingers, wiping them afterward with anapkin. We recollect 
an instance, however, where they were used for another purpose. 
A gentleman at table, who, we should suppose, had never before 
seen finger-glasses, observing the manner in which they were used, 
actually commenced washing his hands! When he had finished, he 
felt horrour-struck on beholding the colour of the water, which was 
unlike all the rest!) What was to be done? There was not a mo- 
ment to be lost’ In an agony of fear, and thinking to make the 
best of the matter, he put the basin to his mouth, and, at one large 
gulp, drained it to the bottom! 


Misrress OF THE HOUsE.—It is a proof of ill-breeding not to ac- | 


cept of what ts handed to you by the lady presiding at the dinner- 
table. Itis ridiculous to pass your plate, out of politeness, from one 
to another. We once knew a young gentleman this way inclined, 
who persisted in his folly till he got a radical cure. One day he con- 
trived, through his over-officiousness, to upset a plate of soup, boil- 
ing hot, into a young lady's lap, who, in the extremity of her suf- 
fering, sprang up from the table, carried with her table-cloth and all, 
and left the eatables and drinkables in the most delightful confusion 
possible! But, beside all this, it would be endless to recount the 


* many foolish and ridiculous accidents | have observed among these 


unfortunate proselytes to ceremony. Ihave seen a dutchess fairly 
knocked down by the precipitances of an officious coxcomb, run- 
ning to save her the trouble of opening a door. 1 remember, upon 
a birth-day at court, a great lady was utterly disconsolate by a dish 
of sauce let fall upon her head-dress and brocade, while she gave a 
sudden turn to her elbow upon some point of ceremony with the 
person who sat next to her. Monsieur Buys, the Duteh envoy, 
whose politicks and manners were much of a size, brought a son 
with him, about thirteen years old, to a great table at court. The 
boy and Ins father, whatever they put on their plates, they first 
offered round in order, to every person in company, so that we could 
not get a minute's quiet during the whole dinner. At last, their two 
plates happened to encounter, and with so much violence, that, being 
china, they broke in twenty pieces, and stained half the company 
with wet sweetmeats and cream. 

Pupprnc.—It is ungenteel to eat pudding with a fork: always use 
a spoun. 


Mvsickx.—No genteel person plays for a dozen hours a day on a 
flute, or violin; he will be suspected of practising in order to become 
‘a street-musician. If he must make a noise, let it be on the jews’- 
harp, hurdy-gurdy, er bag-pipes, and then it will look like a joke. 
A lady should sing immediately on being asked. Some young ladies 
, have an unfortunate propensity of throwing up their hands and arms 
(when playing on the forte-piano) in the similitude of sledge-hammers ; 
the result is, what may be called “ musick frightened to death!” 

Soup.—Never ask twice for soup: you might as well ask for the 
tureen ! 

OpeRA AND THEATRES.—It is ungentecl to stare at an opera, or 
baliet, as if you had never seen it before; and the only individuals 
who are caught sobling over a tragedy, are young ladies who spend 
their mornings in Bermondsey-Fields, with a flagelet in their 
mouths, a crook in their hands and a lap-dog in a string! 

Desratcu.—It is not genteel to eat much; therefore, if your ap 
petite be keen, you must make the best use of your time and talk 
as little as may be. Footmen are so well tutored, that, should you 
happen to turn round to your neighbour to make an observation, 
you will find, on resuming your position, that your plate and its con- 
tents have disappeared, and that a clean one is substituted. This 
will occur ad mfinitum, even to the total loss of patience. A young 
friend of mine once told me that, on his return home after dining 
out, he always felt so desperately hungry, that he ordered up an ex- 
cellent supper and commenced de nove 

IgNorance.—“ Where ignorance is bliss, "twere folly to be wise. 
But ignorance is not always bliss; and, therefore, to be safe, you 
must always appear to know everything. We remember a young 
lady in company, who so far forgot herself as to praise the flavour 
of a pine-apple, saying that she had never before tasted one, and 
could not have conceived they were so delicious. The sneers, nods, 
winks and derision of the company at this simplicity, I shall never 
forget. 

Beavtry.—A lady with an immensely square, red face, tucked up 
under a flame-coloured turban, can net be genteel. But, at the same 
time, beauty is not indispensable. A lady may be, like Liston, not 
regularly handsome, and yet quite within the pale of gentility. 
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